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Net with the Ghost of Caluin 


HE letter quoted below is one of many received 

in this office from ministers and laymen who feel 

strongly that their denomination faces a critical 
hour. 


To the Editor: 


It is very disappointing that the Unitarian denomination 
has not yet taken an official stand upon this war, and the fact 
that no other American church has taken a stand is no pallia- 
tion. Curiously enough, as individuals, we have made up our 
minds, most of us, but we hesitate to commit our church or 
else we do not think it is important to commit our church. 


If religion has anything to do with the life we live now, it 
certainly cannot claim to be removed from the issues of this 
war. The democratic church which believes in freedom of 
opinion and which fosters individuality can offer only one 
redemption to its member individuals in this world where we 
try so desperately to live happily together; that redemption is 
the facing of facts and the making.of decisions when decisions 
must be made. Only now are we learning it is a blessing to 
have a church which encourages individuality, but we might 


as well have no church at all if we do not use it to achieve - 


unity of decision out of the chaos of our many individual in- 
sights. On the war, we are still in a sort of pre-Pearl Harbor 
frame of mind. 

Our church has been flirting with the war in the many 
little ways it has given its assistance. For the good of our 
own souls we should undertake a commitment as simple and 
direct as the marriage vow. I am enclosing a resolution 
which is going to the Business Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association. This resolution has the single merit of 
pointing out that we approve the war not for the war’s sake, 
but for the sake of the betterment of the world. The war 
may be a poor instrument by which to try to help mankind, 
but is the only one offered to us at the moment, and we shall 
wholly condemn ourselves if we fail to grasp it. 


Be it resolved that the American Unitarian Association in 
its 118th Annual Meeting endorses the letter of the Board of 
Directors dated October 14, 1942, committing the Association 
to the cause of world peace through the defeat of the Axis 
powers, with the promise to use all its influence to direct the 
war toward the betterment of the life of mankind. 

Tuappeus B. CiarK 


This month the annual meetings of the Unitarians 
of the United States and Canada will be held in 
Boston. If we are to advance as a fellowship this is 
the moment to strike boldly. This year we shall 
declare our faith and state our strategy for action. We 


- are not a people given to creeds—and rightly so. Our 


statement of faith for free men is not founded on a 
new theology. Our faith rests upon a firm committal 
to the daring proposition that our dearest human hopes 
shall be fulfilled. A people’s world of dignity and 
peace and plenty shall be ours if we faint not. This is 
‘religion, pure and undefiled before God. Millions of 
soldiers on battlefronts, in arsenals, and on the farms 


- 
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-foreed to make up their minds or die. 


need this bracing Unitarian faith. We have a .word 
of sure salvation which these brave young men deserve 
to hear. 

It is for us to demonstrate again that organized 
religion is not by definition the handmaid of reaction. 
Priestly, Jefferson, Higginson—these and other mighty 
men made our Unitarian church a pillar of fire for 
marching men. More recently in other communions 
the evidence has been written in deeds of quiet heroism. 
In Loyalist Spain many a village priest served the new 
Republic. In the dark days of the Russian Revolution 
Father Petrov, and many like him, joined the people’s 
cause. In recent months our hearts have all been lifted 
by the sight of Norway’s clergy, devout and loyal in 
spite of dungeon, fire and sword. It is for us to demon- 
strate the same effective power of a living faith. 

We come to Boston for these May meetings know- 
ing that the struggle is not with the ghosts of Calvin, 
Augustine, or Cotton, but rather with living men who 
seek to break the people’s will. These adversaries are 
not painted fictions; they are real men who repudiate 
our faith: abroad, the fascist leaders in the Axis 
nations; at home, the Christian Front, the Ricken- 
backer foes of labor, the senators from poll-tax states, 
the clericals with friends in many lands who would 
revive the sinister alliance of priest and king. Against 
such we seek to mobilize the conscience of mankind. 

The minister from New Orleans is correct. The 
measure of our spiritual power in this hour lies in the 
ability to make a decision. The Unitarians of tomorrow 
are on the battlefronts of the world and, when they 
return, they will recognize no church which sealed its 
lips when plain men by. the hundred thousand were 
A failure of 
nerve or insight on our part in 1943 can be our undoing 
for generations to come. This is sober truth, as every 
young man in uniform entering our office in recent 
months has stated, each in his own tongue. 

When the United Nations finally achieve their 
victory the problems of a people’s peace will be in part 
decided. Present behavior is decision. The kind of 
unity we begin to build today determines what our 
world will be tomorrow. The labor union, the social 
service agency, the legislatures of the people, the 
colleges—these have discovered, some gradually, others 


swiftly, that tomorrow’s world has dawned today, 


amidst the smoke of battle, with a terrifying imme- 
diacy. The church, too, must learn this fact. We have 
a magnificent opportunity to align ourselves with the 
forces of the future—the institutions and the idealism 
of the common man. 


S.H. F. 
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ARE UNITARIANS READY 
TO ADVANCE ? 


ton Street Church in Boston we shall take a 

long step forward. Our Association’s Program 
Committee under the leadership of A. Powell Davies of 
Summit, N. J., has prepared the way. Four of our 
ministers, Angus Cameron of Montreal, Canada, Dun- 
can Howlett of New Bedford, Mass., Jacob Trapp of 
Denver, Colo., and Vivian Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
will bring to a Unitarian Mass Meeting not merely 
their best thought as individuals, but the interpreta- 
tion of the common faith of the. denomination as it 
relates itself to the world in which we live. Not so 
much in the response of delegates and visitors from 
our churches to the inspiration of the hour as in the 
enthusiasm with which all of us as Unitarians receive 
and perpetuate this vital message of “the faith behind 
freedom” will be found the answer to the question, 
“Are Unitarians ready to advance?” In the words 
of the Chairman of the Program Committee, “If we 
would live, we must grow. And those who would 
inherit history must make history. We shall never 
have a better opportunity. It is not enough that here 
and there a modern faith should have a dedicated 
meetinghouse. The religion of tomorrow is waiting for 
a universal church.” 

The Advance Meeting on May 27 will be the cul- 
mination of the two and one-half day program of the 
May Meetings in this war year. The program will be 
centered around this and two other evening meetings. 
One of these will be a worship service in the First 
Church in Boston in honor of the Unitarians who have 
given their lives in the service of their country in the 
present war, and for the rededication of the fellowship 
of Unitarian churches to our basic ideals. The preced- 
ing evening meeting will continue the Ware lecture 
sequence, but untraditionally, the speaker being a 
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() N the evening of the 27th of May in the Arling- 


prominent American Negro, Mr. Walter White, Secre- 
tary of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Mr. White will speak not as the 
representative of his own race, but on the total world 
problem, his subject being “The World We Want.” 

Beginning with a General Alliance conference on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 25, the mornings and after- 
noons of the program will be largely given over to 
necessary business meetings. The Alliance meetings 
on Wednesday, featuring addresses by Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
together with the Berry Street Conference for ministers 
and the Education Luncheon, give assurance to dele- 
gates that traditional gatherings have been included 
so far as possible. In King’s Chapel services of morn- 
ing prayer will be held on Wednesday and Thursday. 
There will also be a number of luncheons and suppers, 
one for the ministers, others for laymen, young people, 
the U. F.S. J. and smaller groups. The Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association will be reduced to a half-day 
session, with the afternoon of Thursday, May 27, 
devoted to Workshop Sessions on all departments of 
church work. These Workshops have been carefully 
planned with the emphasis less on opportunity for dis- 
cussion than on the possibility of development of con- 
crete and workable programs for our churches through 
interchange of experience reported by their delegates. 

Co-operation among all participating Unitarian 
organizations has made a program of May Meetings 
still possible under war conditions. In providing hotel 
accommodations for ministerial delegates, the Hospital- 
ity Committee of the Greater Boston Churches has 
surmounted unbelievable obstacles. For us as indi- 
vidual Unitarians it remains to preserve gee to proclaim 
“The Faith Behind Freedom. ‘a 
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FASCISM IS THE REAL FOE 


By LEON FEUCHTWANGER 


an open hunting season on Jewish children. Parties 

of German boys of fifteen or sixteen roamed the 
streets of the Ghettos, holding shooting competitions. 
The corpses they marked with numbers in chalk, lest 
any error should occur in the number of the slain. The 
result of such a shooting match for the month of Oc- 
tober is on record. It was published in the papers. 
Champion for October was proclaimed one Krause who 
had brought down 1006 Jewish children. 

At the entrances of many Russian villages were 
standing all winter long columns of ice. These frozen 
columns had been living people at the beginning of 
the winter, Russian guerrillas. They had been cap- 
tured by the Nazis, stripped naked, bound and 
drenched with water until they had taken the shape 
in which they were found now. 

Such and similar reports we are reading daily, by 
the hundreds. We have been dulled against them; 
besides, we do not quite credit them. We cannot 
imagine that in our midst, after two thousand years 
of Christianity, such senseless cruelties could be com- 
mitted, cruelties merely for cruelty’s sake. We prefer 
‘to assume that such reports probably have been em- 
bellished for purposes of propaganda. 

But this disbelief is too cheap. Certainly, there 
are exaggerations, but many of these reports, most 
of them, stand up under severe verification. We must 
in the end get used to this fact: Fascism commits evil 
not only when evil furthers its political or military 
ends, Fascism commits evil for its own sake; it is in 
love with evil. 

Innumerable times it has been demonstrated that 
Fascism professes the doctrine of sheer violence. It 
has been explained that its theory and practice have 
been anticipated in Nietzsche’s teachings of the Will 
to Power, and that Georges Sorel’s Reflections on 
Violence have given important inspirations to Fascism. 
But it has not been sufficiently stressed how far Fas- 
cism is going beyond those theories. In the minds of 
those thinkers who proclaimed the Will to Power, 
power was given a meaning; if it did not serve the 
realization of social ideas, then at least it served a 
heightened awareness of life. Fascism has coarsened 
and bloated those teachings to the extreme. The power 
Fascism aims at is meaningless; it is desired merely for 
its own sake. The “master race” does not exist in 
order to make the world wiser or happier; the “master 
_ race’ has the single purpose of subjugating all others 
and enriching itself. 

If one examines more closely the teachings of Fas- 
ccism, one recognizes that in the last analysis the whole 
ideology has no other purpose than to render a very 
few powerful at the expense of the entire rest of man- 


- 


|: Poland the Nazi authorities gave the Hitler Youth 
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kind. One of the leading ideologists of the Nazis 
once explained to me that on the entire planet there 
were only about four thousand people who could be 
considered pure Aryans, and the world existed only 
for the sake of those four thousand “Herrenmenschen.” 
And when an American reporter asked the first Nazi 
who came into office, one member of the State Govern- 
ment of Braunschweig, “What will be your program 
when you shall gain power over all of Germany?” the 
interviewed replied simply and sincerely, “To keep it.” 

This is it. The whole philosophy of Fascism con- 
sists in preserving and increasing the power of a numeri- 
cally tiny hierarchy. Fascism preaches contempt for 
the weaker, hatred against the weaker. As Fascism 
coarsens the idea of the aristocrat in Nietzsche, so it 
coarsens the doctrine of evolution in Darwin. For the 
Fascist the weaker has no right to live; he exists only 
to enrich the life of the stronger. 

Fascism, to be sure, invokes the great philosophers 
of violence as its teachers. But Georges Sorel would 
emphatically repudiate a pupil like Mussolini. And 
although Hitler had his picture taken leaning against 
the pedestal of a Nietzsche bust, the picture is 
not a fortunate one either in spirit or in appearance. 
Hardly another man has said such bitter and scornful 
things about German nationalism as Nietzsche, and 
Nietzsche’s profound word “power stupefies” seems to 
have been made to measure for the Nazis. 

For these praise stupidity. Their entire organiza- 
tion, all their methods have for their basis the convic- 
tion of the infinite stupidity of the masses. The Nazis 
fight the intellect with utmost vehemence, as being 
their main enemy. They speak of “intellect-beasts.” 
“Never can a man of German essence be an intellectual” 
it says in their official song-book, and in Mein Kampf. 
Hitler expressly demands that the propaganda of the 
Nazis be directed at the lowest mental level. Rightly 
it has been declared that Fascism was an insurrection 
of the intellectual “have-nots” against the gifted. 


Leon Feuchtwanger, German 
refugee novelist, author of the 
new novel “Double, Double 
Toil and Trouble.” 


Fascism cannot do enough to jeer at the idea of 
humanitarianism. It never calls it anything but 
“humanitarian drowsiness.” It finds the Ten Com- 
mandments, the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount 
ridiculous delusions of an inferior race, and particu- 
larly the demand “Thou shalt not kill” appears to it 
inane. Fascism praises death, above all death on the 
field of battle, as the highest good, it educates youth 
for death, and since it is incapable of creating sufficient 
living space for its adherents while they are alive it 
consoles them with a spacious Valhalla after death. 
It praises the bomb as the best, the lie as the second 
best weapon for achieving world domination. Next to 
“the mind for war” Hitler glorifies Nordic cunning as 
the most beautiful quality of his race, and Mussolini 
extols the death-dealing cleverness of the Italian 
Renaissance princes. Both give vent to luxurious 
tirades about the beauty of destroying, and Mussolini’s 
son has carefully described the voluptuous sensations 
of the pilot emptying his machine gun on fleeing civil- 
ians. It is the stark urge for destruction which, in the 
shape of Fascism, is revolting against the dikes raised 
around it by civilization. 

The war against Christianity as it is waged by 
Fascism must not be put on a level with the struggle 
carried on by Julianus Apostata or by the French 
Revolution. Those wanted to put in the place of 
Christianity another ideal which they believed to be 
better, pure beauty or pure reason. Fascism, to the 
contrary, wants to put in the place of Christianity the 
doctrine of naked force, it does not wish to build, it 
wishes to destroy. 

The thought that such a “doctrine,” the doctrine of 
Nothing, the doctrine of the unleashed urge for destruc- 
tion, could take hold of the minds and hearts of a 
people who enjoyed a developed civilization, is terrify- 
ing. It is terrifying that a people which produced the 
Luther Bible, Faust and the Critique of Pure Reason 
has now replaced those books by Mein Kampf, and one 
must not delude oneself about the fact that the devasta- 
tion of souls by the Nazis is hardly less than the 
devastation of material things. 

However, during the last World War, also, German 
Youth was educated for four years in the most extreme 
nationalism, and believed deeply in this nationalism. 
But with equal conviction—I have lived through it 
myself—within a few days of the breakdown they 
rallied to the cause of socialism. To be sure, the Nazis 
have schooled German youth considerably longer and 
considerably more ruthlessly. But that school had and 
has no other proof for its doctrines but success. With 
the collapse of that success its only argument collapses. 
After the breakdown an empty youth will search des- 
perately for something which could fill that void. 

Then it will be more important that there shall be 
men at hand ready to teach reason in a spiritually 
desolated Germany, applied humanitarianism, Chris- 
tianity. If this is done with energy, then reason will 
prevail over barbarism with the same mathematical 
certainty with which the automobile has prevailed over 
the ox-cart. 
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The Register Recommends: 


MOVIES 
Hangmen Also Die (United Artists) with Brian Don- 
levy, Walter Brennan, and Anna Lee. A story of 
the Czechoslovakian underground movement. 


FILMS (16 mm.) \ 
For Church and Church School 


Henry Browne, Farmer. United States Depareece of 
Agriculture. 
Inside Fighting China. Two reels. 

The New Earth. Three reels. A documentary film of 
Holland before Hitler. Directed by Joris Ivens. 
The Moldau. One reel. Based on Smetana’s music and 
portraying the social and cultural life of Czecho- 

slovakia under Thomas Masaryk. 


(All of the above films are available from Brandon Films, Inc. 
1660 Broadway, New York City) 


PLAYS 
Tomorrow the World by James Gow and Arnaud 
d’Usseau, with Ralph Bellamy and Shirley Booth. 
An American play about Nazism. Excellent enter- 
tainment. 
The Patriots by Sidney Kingsley. Raymond Johnson 
portrays the character of Thomas Jefferson. 


BOOKS 
One World by Wendell L. Willkie. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. Cloth, $2.00. Paper, $1.00. The 
report on Mr. Willkie’s 49 day trip around the 
world. 

Brothers Under the Skin by Carey McWilliams. Bos- 
ton: Little Brown & Co. $3.00. A stirring, eloquent 
and richly documented book on racial discrimination 
in the United States. 


RADIO 
Religion in the News, with Walter W. Van Kirk. Under 
auspices of the Federal Council of Churches. Satur- 
days 6:30 to 6:45 p.m. E.W.T. 
S.H.LF. 


SHATTERED BEYOND REPAIR 


The church must become mightily convinced that 
its present resources are not enough. The thinking 
done by the church in the years of false peace will 
not do. For the things that are happening today leave 
our thinking of yesterday shattered beyond repair. 
Nor will the faith nurtured by the easy illusions of 
yesterday stand up today. Only a faith that has been 
forged amid peril and sacrifices can be equal to the 
task of building a new order out of the ruin of this 
war. It must be a faith that is capable, against the 
background of war, of holding fast to the God who 
requires righteousness of men. And it must be able 
to rise to a greater belief than ever before in the 
ability of men to build that righteousness into their 
works. 

Rev. Crype D. Wri1aMs 
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THE FIGHTING FRONT REPORTS 


Letters from a Merchant Seaman, a Soldier in the Radio Divi- 
sion, and a Unitarian Chaplain Returned from Battle Action 


John Hess, N.M.U. merchant seaman recently returned 
from Algiers, North Africa, and Edward K. Barksky, 
Chairman, J.A.F.R.C. 


TESTIMONY FROM ORAN 


HEN the crew of the ship I sailed on left 

\ Britain for North Africa, we sailed out of a 

British port cheering, our hearts high and 

bursting with pride in the knowledge of what our 

soldiers had accomplished, wresting from the enemy 
his first conquered territory. 

We were proud with the pride of Americans who 
knew that at last the tide of war had turned and that 
no longer were we to be on the defensive. 

On the Sunday before we sailed, the church bells 
of England, which had been mute for three years, had 
pealed a paean of victory—victory in North Africa. 
And now we were carrying supplies, munitions and 
more men to support the landing. 

This thought filled us as we sailed southward 
through submarine-infested seas. We feared no sub- 
marine; we were willing and anxious to take on any 
undersea boat Hitler might care to throw at us. We 
were confident, alert and awake. 

This feeling lasted until we sailed through the 
breakwater at Oran. High over the waters of the 
harbor stood a sign, in French: 


“TRAVAILLE—FAMILLE ET PATRIE” 
Legion Francaise 


The first line was the slogan of Nazified France, and 
the signature that of the fascist organization which had 
supported the dictatorship of the Quislings. 

_ Our spirits were dampened by this but we were 
unprepared for the shock which met us ashore, where 
every store, every restaurant flaunted the picture of 
Petain, the so-called Frenchman who had ordered his 
troops to fire on Americans. And this was not all— 


— 
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gaudily colored posters proclaimed “Death to the Jews, 
the Bolsheviks and the Freemasons.” This in a country 
occupied by American and British troops! 

It didn’t take us long, we who are trade unionists 
at home, to find that in North Africa trade unions are 
illegal, and political meetings of all kinds, except one, 
abolished. We learned too that the press is Nazified, 
printing only what it is told to print by the French 
fascists who are no better than their German and 
Italian brothers. The Nazis, through their civil author- 
ities, had stripped this rich agricultural country of 
everything edible for the past three years. In some 
towns, there was not even bread when our troops 
arrived. We couldn’t blame the thin, weary and hungry 
Algerians for asking Americans for milk for their chil- 
dren. This surprised us because we had been told that 
the Americans had brought food for the civil popula- 
tion, and we were shocked when people asked us in 
French or Spanish, “Where is the food that President 
Roosevelt promised us?” We didn’t find out until later 
that the food had arrived all right, but that it had 
fallen into the hands of these same civil authorities to 
be distributed. 

These were the civil authorities to whom French 
fascists, who had fired on American troops after the 
white flag of surrender had been raised, were turned 
over. And these were the same civil authorities who 
had freed the violators of a flag of truce, but had jailed 
anti-fascists for their joyous greeting to American 
soldiers. 

But the greatest scandal of all has been the treat- 
ment of twenty to thirty thousand Spanish Republican 
refugees and International Brigadiers in the desert 
concentration camps. Some few managed to escape 
these pest-holes—and the things they told me, the tales 
they bore, have not let me rest. I have felt since my 
return that I must dedicate what time I have ashore 
between trips to tell the American people of the tragedy 
of these lost people. 

For two and a half years these heroes of democracy 
had fought a bitter and bloody battle, armed sometimes 
with nothing but their bare hands, against the rising, 
crushing might of all the steel that Hitler and Mussolini 
could throw at them. For two and a half years they 
had faced the fury of fascism alone, while the democ- 
racies of the world complacently slept. 

Defeated but not beaten, they retreated across the 
Pyrenees to what they thought would be a haven in 
friendly France. There the weak-kneed government, 
steeped in cowardice and fear, instead of welcoming 
them as brother democrats in a democratic nation, 
placed them in the horrible French concentration 
camps. 
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As France finally crashed before the invader—a 
France worn out and rotted by the termites of fascism 
—some thirty thousand of these brave fighters were 
transferred to North Africa. There, in the waterless 
desert, they have lived—if it can be called living— 
in dirty concentration camps surrounded by barbed 
wire. Hungry, poorly sheltered, ragged, they existed 
like animals—but nothing has broken their courage, 
nothing has weakened their pride. They are still brave 
soldiers of democracy. 

Disease has decimated their ranks. Others have 
been transferred to forced labor, in some cases. at 
“wages” of 14 cents a day. Still others have been placed 
in labor battalions of the French Foreign Legion, where 
they live near oases in the desert, prevented from escape 
by a thousand miles of blistering sand. 

Can you imagine the feelings, the thoughts, the 
hopes and aspirations in these men when the word 
came through that the Americans had landed? They 
washed as best they could, cleaned their ragged cloth- 
ing, and they lined the inside of the barbed wire which 
guarded them, their hungry faces alight and eager, wait- 
ing for the Americans to free them. 

The Americans came—but they were not freed. 

No words can possibly describe the depths to which 
they must have fallen at that moment, and no words 
can possibly express my admiration for the way they 
raised their heads again in pride and said, “We will be 
free.” 

In the spirit of the early Christian martyrs who 
faced death and terror unafraid, these men and women 
and, yes, their children too, all steeped in faith in 
democracy, know that sooner or later they must be free 
to lift again the arms that were taken from them, so 
that once more thay may fight the good fight against 
the forces which destroyed the freedom of their country. 

As a seaman and as an American, I resent most 
bitterly the treatment given to these first fighters 
against Hitler and Mussolini, and when, on my arrival 
in the States, I found. an organization, the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, engaged wholeheartedly in 
the work of rescuing and rehabilitating these men, I 
pledged myself not to take a much needed vacation 
between cruises, but to spend every moment of my free 
time in aiding the work of this great organization. 

I know I speak for my shipmates—three thousand 
or more of them—who have given their lives in this war, 
when I plead for aid and comfort and Christian charity 
for these first fighters against fascism. 

Joun Hess 


Corporal Alexander 
Karanikas, of the Radio 
Division, Special Serv- 
aces, U.S. Army. 


HITLER’S MAN FRIDAY 


OST of us in uniform are becoming more 
M thoughtful as our participation in the war 

deepens, for the idea of combat as well as 
combat itself has a way of expunging from us those 
soft qualities inherent in the easy American way of 
life. We youth are the task force of our civilization 
in its war of survival against Fascism. 

Therefore I should like to ask, “Are you at home 
also changing, acquiring deeper thoughts and truer 
emotions, so that by knowing the psychology of 
democratic soldiers you will not take us for complete 
and alien strangers when we return?” 

It may be harder for you to change because unlike 
some of us you will not have had the experience of 
storming enemy coasts in the face of machine gun fire, 
nor felt the earth tremble with bombs, nor seen the 
periscope of Nazi submarines, nor will you have 
dropped by parachute behind enemy lines, or killed 
men with bayonets. 

Free men using these necessary methods to win a 
just war feel differently about their freedom than do 
those whose daily lives are little touched by the war, 
certainly far differently from those in our midst who 
still complain about rationing and other demands of 
victory. Will you be able to greet squarely the grim 
faces of returning American youth and feel, “I also 
did my part?” 

As we gird ourselves for the last mile home—the 
coming invasions on the European Fortress, the on- 
slaught against Japan—we know that the Axis enemy, 
in mortal fear for his life, will unleash upon you, the 
home front, the most subtle and divisive propaganda 
of which he is capable. 

Most of this propaganda will deal with prejudices, 
with fears of our Soviet and British allies, with hatred 
of Jews, unions, Catholics, and the foreign-born, and 
will appeal to those soft and unthinking elements in 
American society who cannot adapt themselves to 
changes, who dread to sleep in a new bed in a new 
house. 

Hitler’s massive Man Friday was bigotry, and 
throughout American history the same evil has been 
behind domestic attempts to subvert our freedom. To 
our eternal glory we have always stood up to it with 
courage, intelligence, and patriotism. 

Even more is required from us today, for the above- 
mentioned prejudices and fears have been used scien- 
tifically by the Axis to soften and destroy nations; in 
enemy hands they have been weapons of paralyzing 
power, designed now to immobilize our forces at a 
time when unity of purpose is essential. 

We in a uniform that is already covered with new 
glory in battles from Bizerte to Buna and Bataan like 
to feel that you at home are part of the “defense in 
depth” strategy desired by our Commander in Chief— 
defense by arms on the fighting fronts and defense by 
free institutions at home, active against the invasion 
of enemy ideas. If we lose on one front the victory on 
the other will have been in vain. 


If this is true, what a responsibility then rests upon 
the Christian church, one of the freest and most 
thoughtful of institutions, born in the struggle against 
imperial Roman tyranny, matured in the flame of 
inquisition and terror, now faced, as is liberty itself, 
with the historic need to invade and destroy the 
dynamic barbarism of Fascism. 

Christian youth accustomed to the discipline of a 
libertarian religion should have little difficulty in 
assuming the new social duties pressed upon them by 
the war. The “law of the Lord” has always been a 
demanding edict necessary to the building of the King- 
dom of God, and today must provide us with strength 
to combat the New Orders and Co-Prosperity Areas 
of our enemies. 

In the days ahead, so full of the mixed anguish and 
hope of our times, we shall be tested and found either 
wanting or deserving to live as a free people—as the 
British, the Chinese, the Soviet, and other peoples 
are being equally tested—challenged by the same 
enemy and inspired by the same Atlantic Charter. 

The faith by and for which world youth sheds its 
blood and expends its life rests in your hands, you on 
the home front. You can be true to us by heeding 
patiently and modestly what your conscience deems 
your duty. You can fail us. by failing to enrich your 
lives through taking part in this great spiritual combat 
for freedom. 

Evidence has accumulated—and it is so heartening 
—that you at home are changing, are enriching your- 
selves, are deepening your world understanding, are 
producing and working for victory, are overcoming the 
prejudices and fears spread by Berlin and Tokyo; by 
all this you are making easier the transition to that 
postwar world of which we soldiers are dreaming, a 
world of brotherhood, a universal peace, a land of 
beauty, a happy home. 

ALEXANDER KARANIKAS 


A PART IN TOMORROW’S WORLD 
Yiw have heard it said that a man falling to his 


death may live over the events of his life in the 

few seconds remaining to him. I suppose it is 
the uncertainty of what lies ahead, the absence of 
convincing images, that refers the groping mind to the 
pleasant grounds of memories. If our own experience 
can be deemed to have been roughly parallel, I can say 
that it is not fear of death, nor is it a betraying sign 
of unwillingness to die—a device for clinging to the 
chain of the past, hoping against hope the links which 
are slipping through the fingers so rapidly will not end. 
It is just preoccupation with past experience, as the 
only concrete material for the mind to tie to. 

We were not actually falling to our deaths. We 
had merely stepped off into a boundless space of uncer- 
tainty. All we knew was that there was dangerous 
adventure ahead, adventure which was already begun, 
with death privy to every moment of it, ready to select 
its own scenes on the instant; and there was no turn- 
ing back. 

As one lay in one’s bunk in the instant before sleep 


came, as one opened one’s eyes in the instant of recol- 
lecting place and circumstances, as one passed the 
night hours on watch, as one sat down to read over 
again those last letters which had been delivered at 
sea by the fast destroyer, the memory evoked scene 
after scene from one’s life. It seemed to laugh at one’s 

Days later, when battle did come, even the hideous 
whine of the enemy’s shells and the profaned pinks and 
yellows and greens of the geysers of sea water they 
sent shooting up as they landed to starboard, to port, 
off the bow and stern, did not drown out the melody 
or defile the transcendent beauty of those kaleidoscopic 
vignettes. 

With battle in progress, however, the mind was busy 
with other thoughts as well. They were being shaped 
by the scream of shells, the spouts of water, the scenes 
of instantaneous death and destruction here and there, 
and the ever-present consciousness that any moment’s 
action begun might never be finished. What were 
these other thoughts? 

They were the profound realization of the pity of 
it all. How can men be so inhuman, so incredibly 
unmindful of the possibilities of the accomplishments 
of reason, so unbelieving of the possibilities of shaping 
our mutual destinies in the confidence of brotherly 
love, how so cruel, so destructive, so stupid? What 
sense of values is this, destroying the men and mate- 
rials with which we would build and accomplish? Come, 
let us withdraw. Let us shake ourselves awake and 
escape this nightmare. Let us come back tomorrow 
and establish a proper settlement as befits men, pos- 
sessors of innate divinity. Let our best minds meet 
with the enemy’s and discover the arrangement of his 
purposes and ours in which there will be no violation 
of rights and dreams. But, no! It is too late. If we 
withdraw he will not understand. He will pursue us; 
perhaps he will destroy us, and then we shall never 
have the opportunity to bespeak our own worthy 
purpose. Even if we escape, we can never get back 
to gather around a conference table, not soon enough, 
that is. By the time we can show him our resort to 
rational ways and persuade him to confidence in them 
himself, the cause may be lost. We know a better 
way, and—how melancholy a thought!—perhaps he 
also does, but we are both too much a part of the world 
to resist the flood of war which has engulfed it. We 
are bound together with all the other nations as the 
timbers of a raft. Adrift in this roaring current, sucked 
into maelstroms and shot out into the stream again, 
we chafe against each other and break the bands which 
would make us one piece. The stronger timbers grind 
the weaker to pulp. There is no choice; we are inevi- 
tably engaged in war, and we must go on with it. 


Lt. Prescott B. Winter- 
steen, US.N.R., form- 
erly minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Marble- 
head, Mass. 


This, then, is the valid decision. Those of you in 
the delusive security of your native soil far away from 
this turmoil of death, who even in the hour of battle 
yet spend your hours arguing for the way of peace 
against the way of war, take note of our decision. We 
know the way for these times, and it is not the way 
of peace. It is too late for that. The time is not yet, 
though we hope for it more, yes, tenfold more, than 
you who cannot hear these shells nor see the bright- 
colored splashes of death at hand. Drop to the deck! 
No, that is absurd; it is in vain. Stick to your post! 
Think of the job which is yours in running this engine 
of war. It is worth while; these momentary flashes of 
thought have told you that, they and your faith. 

Faith? What of faith? Has it something to do 
with religion? Have these men religions which provide 
them with faith for occasions like this? Some have, 
and some have not. Down in turret one, where the 
great guns are hurling out tons of steel to destroy, 
where the ammunition handlers are sweating and their 
backs are aching and their thigh muscles are straining, 
to remind them for days afterward of the part they 
played, men are praying, not all of them, but more 
than one. And no one is moved to make jibes. Those 
who pray do so quite without self-consciousness, and 
somehow it seems fitting and acceptable to all the men, 
even to those who do not know how to pray, who 
never learned. Some expect, perhaps hope, that the 
Chaplain is praying, too. We know, because they said 
so, later. 

Prayer is related to both religion and faith. It is a 
religious act, and it comes of faith. Many men have 
confidence; few have faith. The one is destructible; 
the other is indestructible. The one is bound in with 
physical well-being; the other is bound in with spiritual 
imviolability. A religion which endures the shock of 
war and engenders even a simple faith is better than 
none. It may induce a prayer for self-protection: “O 
God, deliver me from death, that I may live some 
more, to see my loved ones again and to be there to 
care for them, until life has run its whole, ‘natural 
course.” It may cause purpose to be introduced: 
“Let me live to strike again and again at the enemy; 
and save me for the victory.” But also, if it is a loftier 
faith, it may go beyond God’s care for the individual 
in dire moments, beyond devotion to a common pur- 
pose, and inspire visions of the future: “O God, I want 
to have a part in tomorrow’s world. It will be a world 
worth living in, a better world. As truly as Thou art, 
men will make it so.” 

Now the act of prayer is not the accomplishment 
of its ends, but prayer, made in faith, inspires more 
faith; and faith accomplishes. Those who do not know 
how to pray, down there in the turret, nevertheless 
catch a glimpse of the reward of prayer and of the 
value of having a religion which inspires faith, however 
bleak the prospect at the instant. Novelists may call 
battle glorious, but we know it is grim. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that battle 
makes mystics of sailors. The mind is crowded with 
many kinds of thoughts: a memory, a duty, a prayer, 
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an appraisal. Each occupies but a moment, at the 
most a few seconds. Thoughts speed with the action. 
But chiefly these thoughts are simple and realistic in 
this time of stress. In the din and danger of battle 
irrelevancies are lost. Thoughts of life, death, the 
future, and the enemy, for example, are all natural and 
pertinent; battle-prayer makes its approach -direct to 
God. Faith is simple, not involved. And religion, to 
be an active counterpart, must be of like character. 
If, by chance, the mind finds a moment’s opportunity 
for a conscious survey of the place of religion for the 
situation at hand, it will not be attracted by the mys- 
teries and the angelologies and the celestial sainthoods 
devised by theologians and churchmen in the name of 
the Church. Unless the plain, unadorned, eternal prin- 
ciples of life are the essence of a man’s religion, then 
his moment of survey will dismiss religion as having 
nothing to offer him on this occasion. Certain hopes, 
and even ideals, may survive, but faith and assurance 
of them is nowhere supplied. They would have come 
from his religion. His religion would have lent strength 
to his enterprise. It might even have made a leader 
and a hero of him, and hastened the victory. 

We are well equipped and trained in most respects. 
Our bodies are strong and well. We can perform our 
respective duties creditably. Yet too many of us do 
not have a mind that is made up and a faith that is 
formulated. Indeed, in these particulars there is a void, 
which cannot crystallize clear and firm in the moment 
of battle. This represents a great need of religion. 
The preparation of it has been neglected. Now the 
preparation of it must be begun more earnestly. It 
must go into production on a much larger scale on the 
Home Front, and at once. To manufacture planes and 
tanks in automobile factories, to turn out guns in clock 
works, to convert colleges into officer training schools 
is not enough. Members of the Home Front, you must 
use your homes and your churches, working more 
hours and not worrying about overtime, to re-establish 
the role of religion in the lives of America’s fathers, 
mothers, and children. One of the crying needs of the 
war is for you to produce for and in the growing men 
of our country, those who are still in your care, the 
equipment of a concrete religion for these times. The 
laxity of the average parents in this respect is perilous. 
Remember that there comes a time when it is too late 
to withdraw from the battle, too late to learn one’s job 
better, too late to strengthen one’s body more, too late 
to think out an adequate religion and develop a faith. 
What is required is a simple religion which establishes 
a faith in the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, the leadership of Jesus, salvation by character, 
and the progress of mankind onward and upward for- 
ever. Let it be our own kind of religion, Unitarian 
Christianity. If you are sending your sons off to battle 
with a full understanding of our religion, ready to 
defend at all costs that which is a source of inspiration 
to them and an example of freedom and enlightenment, 
for whose preservation many are dying, you are serving 
their immediate needs and America’s future. 


Prescotr B, WINTERSTEEN 


REVERBERATIONS OF 1867. 


By NINA MOORE TIFFANY 


ters which had made Emerson restive was con- 

tinuing to hamper the lesser prophets. Speaking 
the language of Channing Unitarianism, charged with 
new meaning by the work of Emerson, Parker, Hedge 
and the Transcendentalists, these men—Samuel John- 
son, Samuel Longfellow, Frederick Lucian Hosmer, 
John W. Chadwick, our preacher poets—were writing 
sermons that are part of our literature today, and 
hymns that many differing denominations love as their 
own. But their contemporaries, as Theodore Parker 
would have said, looked “long-favored” at them in the 
streets, general pulpit exchange was denied them, a 
fair hearing was difficult to obtain. 

The Free Religious Association originated in the 
minds of a few leaders of liberal thought in New York, 
Philadelphia and Massachusetts. A mere glance at 
the list of its officers will recall notable personalities. 
From its beginning, through many years, Octavius B. 
Frothingham was its President, William J. Potter its 
Secretary and historian, Hannah E. Stevenson its 
Assistant Secretary, Richard P. Hallowell its Treasurer. 
Among its Vice-Presidents at various times were Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, George William Curtis, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Lydia Maria Child. 
Names of Directors included those of Francis E. 
Abbott, Ednah D. Cheney, John Weiss, Francis 
Tiffany, and William Channing Gannett. 

My mother, new to Massachusetts, but possessed of 
true reformer zeal, ignored school duties for me on the 
Friday of Anniversary Week, in the year 1867, that she 
might take me with her to share in what she told me 
was a very important occasion, a meeting to discuss 
how to build up free religion in a world that gave it 
little heed. An early morning train carried us from 
Lexington, which was then the terminal station of a 
short branch road, to Boston. A small, leisurely horse- 
car deposited us at Horticultural Hall in Tremont 
Street. How joyous I thought the fresh rose festoons 
on those highly decorated interior walls! 

We chose seats directly in front of the platform, 
and, when ten o’clock came, watched the filing in of 
the distinguished company, ten or fifteen or more, who 
ranged themselves in a row of chairs behind the speak- 
er’s desk. My mother identified them for me as they 
entered. There was Mr. Frothingham, straight-lipped, 
tall, spare, with quiet elegance of bearing; there was 
Lucretia Mott, spiritual, lovely in her Quaker dress. 
Later came John Weiss, of the raven-black hair 
crested with silver. I think Mr. Emerson must have 
been late, also—I did not see him until he stepped 
out of the shadows of the left wing of the stage to give 
the audience the last words of the forenoon. I remem- 
ber the congratulatory air of these participants as they 
looked out upon the overflowing crowd of people, and 
apparently commented on it to each other. 


| N 1867 the conformity expected of Unitarian minis- 


“ 


Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street, Boston 


. 


Mr. Potter’s account of the morning’s proceedings 
gives the text of the various addresses, most of them 
devoted to appreciation of the purpose of the project. 
In Mr. Frothingham’s opening remarks as Chairman 
we are given a glimpse of that project’s first inception. 

“What is proposed here,” he said, “was not initiated 
here this morning. As long ago as early in February, 
a private conference was held, of some fifty or sixty 
gentlemen and ladies, at the house of a gentleman of 
Boston (it was the house of the Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, 
17 Chestnut Street), for the consideration of the gen- 
eral question, how far it might be possible to organize 
or associate the radical elements of religion in the form 
of a fellowship independent of the regularly organized 
sects in Christendom.” 

Other addresses of the morning were from the Rev. 
Henry Blanchard of Brooklyn, representing the Univer- 
salists; from Mrs. Mott, as a Friend, but speaking, as 
she said, only for herself; from Robert Dale Owen, on 
“Spiritualism as a Phase of the Religious Sentiment of 
the Day”; from Francis E. Abbott, specifically as a 
Radical, or even as an extreme “come-outer”; from 
David A. Wasson, very profoundly, on the “I ought” 
in the soul of man as the foundation of religion; from 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson on the need of steady, 
continued support for this enterprise, with a reference 
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which I have not been able to follow up, to evanescent 
kindred meetings. 

Mr. Emerson followed Col. Higginson, standing not 
in the center of the platform as the others had done, 
but informally at its left front; he spoke briefly and 
without notes. His intent manner, as though he were 
perceiving, or about to perceive, something wonderful, 
stamped his opening words clearly upon my memory. 
I am sure he opened with these words, though the 
report does not give them. “I esteem it a great 
privilege,’ Mr. Emerson said, “to be here this morn- 
ing.” Spoken by anyone else that sentence might have 
been purely perfunctory. Mr. Emerson’s emphasis 
made it a sacred sanction of the whole undertaking. 

That same deliberate intensity marked his enroll- 
ment on the membership list. He was the first to give 
in his name and the annual fee, and Mr. Potter writes, 
“T have remembered to this day the measured dignity 
of his words—I wish to become a member of this 
Association.’ ” 

To return to his impromptu speech, Mr. Emerson 
went on, according to the report—naturally my 
memory does not serve me here—‘“I hardly felt, in 
finding this house this morning, that I had come into 
the right hall. I came, as I supposed myself sum- 
moned, to a little committee meeting, for some prac- 
tical end, when I should happily and humbly learn my 
lesson; and I supposed myself no longer subject to 
your call when I saw this house. I have listened with 
great pleasure to the lessons which we have heard .. . 
I have found so much in accord with my own thought 
that I have little else to say ... We are all very sen- 
sible, it is forced on us every day, of the feeling that 
the churches are outgrown; that the creeds are out- 
grown; that a technical theology no longer suits 
Udeaals 

“What strikes me is the sudden movement which 
brings together today so many separated friends— 
separated but sympathetic—and what I expected to 
find here was some practical suggestions by which we 
were to reanimate and reorganize for ourselves the true 
church, the pure worship. . . . It is only by good works, 
it is only on the basis of active duty, that worship finds 
expression. . . . I wish that the various benevolent 
associations which are springing up like joyful plants 
of wholesomeness, all over this country, should all be 
remembered as within the sphere of this committee— 
almost all of them are represented here—and that, 
within this little band that has gathered today, should 
grow friendship. The interests that grow out of a 
meeting like this should bind us with new strength to 
the old eternal duties. I will not detain you a moment 
longer.” 

It is extraordinary that Emerson should have been 
the one to sound at that time and in that place the 
practical note heard in all our churches now, and 
listened for long before this war began. We are begin- 
ning to realize that manifested religion, the active 
functioning of moral force, is necessary for keeping 
human ideology alive. 
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WITHIN YOU 


Seek in yourself your heaven; you will find 
Beneath the daily shocks and jars of life " 
What though the fruit may have a bitter rind 
A sweetness lies below the paring knife. 

We may not build a heaven in the skies 
Except we make a heaven on this earth; 

The prisoned soul at best can only rise 

To heights of happiness by its own worth. 


So when Time’s garments you must lay aside 

Free of this mortal mould that now they bear, 

The only things that may with you abide 

Are thoughts and dreams and deeds the soul can wear. 
Should these be dull and tawdry, stained with pride, 
You will not find a heaven anywhere. 


CuarA Maupre Garrett 


O God, we think of the burden bearers, Thy burden 
bearers, our burden bearers. We think of the sons of 
Martha. We think of all those who labor with their 
hands—without whom no city would be inhabited, or 
folk go up and down its streets. We think of those 
in our country, and over the face of the earth, who dig, 
and pull, and throw their weight against the sullen 
masses of the world fabric, each doing his part to move 
it and to shape it into forms of beauty and usefulness. 
We think of men bucking riveting hammers in our 
roaring shipyards; and wading in a river’s ooze behind 
the advancing shield of a tunnel bore; or whipping the 
prairies with one thousand miles of pipe line. We 
remember track walkers in the burning desert, and the 
guards of snow sheds along the turrets of the Sierras. 
We remember stevedores moving like ghosts in the 
bleak fog of Archangel. We remember stevedores 
bending to their burdens under the scorching sun of 
Bombay; woodsmen of the great North Country; and 
latex gatherers in Liberia; and the men who wrestle 
with ash cans in Schenectady, New York. 

We bear most gratefully in mind that host of men 
and women at the threshold of life who have laid aside 
their dreams of mastery in the arts and the professions 
to fight now and to labor now with their hands for the 
sake of their nations—our nations—our liberty. We 
think of these who are losing their lives this very day 
—a poet of new Russia, at the siege of Nikitinka; a 
young singer of the music of old England’s words, in 
the sands of Africa; a Chinese scholar who would have 
been a teacher of the East and of the West; and an 
East Side Jewish lad who might have pled for the 
progress of the law where Brandeis pled, but now 
pleads that case against tyranny which freemen every- 
where must plead today; he will fall with his bomber 
tonight from over Nuremberg. 

O God, we think of the burden bearers, Thy 
burden bearers, our burden bearers. . . . We thank 
Thee for these. Amen. 


CRUSADER FOR EQUALITY 


By RAMONA BARTH 


Lucy Stone—1818-1893 


Oberlin College, her purse light and her ward- 

robe scanty, but “her head full of intelligence and 
heart with courage.” She was the first Massachusetts 
woman to take a college degree. 

Lucy Stone was born in West Brookfield, Mass., 
on August 13, 1818, the eighth of nine children. Her 
mother had milked eight cows the night before Lucy’s 
birth, a sudden shower having called all the men into 
the fields to save the hay. “Oh, dear,” she said sadly, 
“T’m sorry it’s a girl. A woman’s life is so hard.” Lucy 
was soon to learn the truth of her mother’s words but 
obstacles were to become only a goad constantly moy- 
ing her rebellious spirit to action. She refused to 
accept blindly the status quo in church and family 
life. An orthodox Congregationalist, she early adopted 
the Unitarian role of “Seeker of Truth.” To the dis- 
comfort of all about her, she began to question. She 
questioned the male prerogative to rule in home and 
church. Why should her mother submit to the tyranni- 
cal rule of her father? Her mother quoted the Bible: 
“Thy desire shall be to thy husband and he shall rule 
over thee.” At that Lucy questioned the Bible. She 
would go to college to study Greek and Hebrew, read 


| N 1843, 100 years ago, Lucy Stone started out for 


it in the original to see if the texts were correctly trans- | 


lated. Thereby did she question the exclusion of women 
from higher education. 

When her father heard of her wish to go to college, 
he said in all seriousness, “Is the child crazy?” He 
helped Lucy’s two brothers to go to college but Lucy 
would have to earn the money to go herself. At the 
age of twelve, in addition to her work on the farm— 
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washing for ten and twelve people, cooking and mend- 
ing and cleaning—she picked berries and chestnuts 
and sold them to buy books. She taught in the district 
schools to earn money to get an education. Nothing 
could stop her. 

She finally accumulated enough money to enter 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary but illness at home brought her 
stay to a close in three months. After putting a copy 
of The Liberator into the library and airing her anti- 
slavery views she became aware of the dangers of free 
discussion on controversial issues. Mary Lyon in a 
private conference told her, “You must remember the 
slavery question is one about which the best people are 
divided.” Lucy, then as later, was unimpressed by the 
argument of expediency. 

At the age of twenty-five she finally set off, after 
nine years of scrimping and hard work, for the only 
college which in 1843 admitted women, Oberlin. She 
slept on grain sacks among the freight and the horses 
on the deck of a lake steamer to Ohio. At college she 
taught and did housework to pay her way, cooking her 
own food in her room to make ends meet. She had but 
one new dress during her entire college career and did 
not get home during the course. Her father, admiring 
her dauntlessness, gradually melted during her stay at 
Oberlin, sending her money and giving -her what 
encouragement a man of his rough exterior could 
show. 

At Oberlin she was always in trouble with “The 
Ladies’ Board” because of her viewpoints’ and her 
actions, which did not conform with the norm. She 
sat in church without a bonnet. She organized a debat- 
ing society among the girls. She taught a refugee 
slave. She felt that a married woman ought to keep 
her own name. When the faculty appointed her to 
write the graduation essay, to be read by a man, of 
course, she refused to write it unless she could read 
it herself. A trustee of the college summed up her 
mental keenness as he warned a new student to beware 
of her. “She is a bright student,’ he said of Lucy, 
“and there is nothing against her character; but she is 
a young woman of strange and dangerous opinions. She 
is a Garrisonian, and she is planning to become a public 
speaker, and she is always talking about woman’s 
rights. You had better not have much to do with 
her.” 

After listening to lectures on God by a Professor 
Finney, famous for his terrific brimstone sermons, 
Lucy became a Unitarian—a result which the Pro- 
fessor had certainly not meant to produce. She called 
herself a Hicksite (Unitarian) Quaker. Lucy was 
very antagonistic towards organized religion. The 
fact that a great number of Unitarian clergy were 
working against slavery doubtless influenced her to 
turn from orthodoxy. Most of her fellow-Garrisonians 
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were Unitarians or unorthodox in their religious views. 
Theodore Parker’s conception of religion as social jus- 
tice rather than theological dogma was wholly in keep- 
ing with Lucy’s socially conscious nature. It was 
natural that she should abandon her orthodox Con- 
gregationalism. 

' While she was lecturing on antislavery, Rev. 
Samuel May, agent of the Antislavery Society, kindly 
told Lucy not to bring in “woman’s rights.” “Mr. 
May,” Lucy said, “I was a woman before I was an 
abolitionist; I must speak for the women.” The Society 
did not wish to lose her and a compromise agreement 
was made, allowing Lucy to continue her pioneer 
crusade for women. With no co-operation and back- 
ing, tacking up her own announcements, holding meet- 
ings despite the catcalls and pepper-burning, even 
being hosed with ice cold water, Lucy Stone carried 
on a one-woman crusade for Woman’s Rights. One 
minister giving a notice of her lecture stated, “At 
5 o'clock a hen will undertake to crow like a cock at 
the Town Hall. Anybody who wants to hear that 
kind of music will, of course, attend.” The ridicule 
was even greater during the years she wore the famous 
Bloomer costume, the first blow struck for dress reform. 
She converted many women to the Suffrage Cause, 
among them Susan B. Anthony, Julia Ward Howe, 
and Frances E. Willard. Lucretia Mott, then over 60, 
at the height of Lucy’s campaign was constantly plead- 
ing for more noise about the woman’s cause. “Lucy 
Stone,” she wrote a friend, “is worth a dozen quiet 
workers.” 

Lucy was the “Morning Star of the Woman’s Move- 
ment,” already lecturing for woman’s rights in 1847, a 
year before the Seneca Falls Convention organized by 
Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. This 
event, of great historical interest, was nevertheless 
chiefly a local meeting. When Lucy, two years later, 
headed the First National Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion, she launched the Cause on a national scale. The 
report of this convention greatly interested and in- 
spired Mrs. Taylor (afterwards Mrs. John Stuart 
Mill). Mrs. Stanton said, “Lucy Stone was the first 
person by whom the heart of the American public was 
deeply stirred on the Woman question.” 

Lucy’s plans for spinsterhood were upset by Henry 
Blackwell who successfully won her after his wooing 
with a copy of Plato and long letters on equal rights. 
He convinced her that together they could do more 
for the cause than she could do alone. “If she had not 
believed that it might be so, she never would have 
married me,” he later said. The couple drew up a 
mutual Protest against the inequalities of the marriage 
law, Henry Blackwell publicly renouncing the preroga- 
tives the law conferred upon him. The Protest was 
read and signed as part of the wedding ceremony with 
the hearty concurrence of Rev. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, a fellow-worker in the cause of equal rights. 
He assented gladly, as did her husband, with Lucy’s 
insistence upon keeping her own name. He wrote, “I 
have always wondered that women did not feel as 
indignant about the merging of their own individuality 
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as I felt for them.” Col. Higginson was then pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Worcester, derisively called 
“the church of the Jerusalem wildcats” because it 
espoused so many unpopular causes. 

Henry Blackwell, by adding his own eloquent voice 
to hers, quickened public allegiance to the cause near- 
est Lucy’s heart. Carrie Chapman Catt summed up 
the feeling of many hearts years later when, referring 
to Lucy and Henry, she said, “one of the noblest of 
the world’s women and one of the most heroic of the 
world’s men.” A Wellesley professor said that when- 
ever she visited the couple at their home in Dorchester 
she longed to take 500 Wellesley College girls with 
her, in order to show them what an equal-rights home 
could be. 

In addition to her work on the lecture platform, 
Lucy organized the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in 1869 and was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee for many years. She and Henry published the 
Woman’s Journal, history-maker and _ history-recorder 
for the suffrage cause, initiating a great work in propa- 
gandist journalism. The Woman’s Journal was pub- 
lished for 47 and a half years, a length of life almost 
unprecedented in a reform paper. Lucy helped organ- 
ize a number of State Woman Suffrage Associations, 
including that of Massachusetts. 

Active to the end, she dictated an editorial for the 
Woman's Journal published only eleven days before 
her death. Her final words to her daughter on her 
death bed as she passed away on Oct. 18, 1893, were, 
“Make the world better.’ The funeral was held in 
The Church of the Disciples which Lucy had attended 
under the pastorate of Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 
Lucy had wholly concurred with Mr. Clarke’s coura- 
geous ministry when he took his uncompromising 
stand for antislavery and when he, as one of the very 
few Boston Unitarians, dared exchange pulpits with 
Theodore Parker, whom the majority of his fellow 
ministers considered a theological renegade. , 

The funeral services for Lucy Stone were conducted 
by Rev. Charles G. Ames: Hours before the time set 
for the services, the throng began to gather, and when 
the doors were opened, hundreds were standing in 
silence in the street. A lifelong opponent of Lucy’s 
said that, up to the time of this death, no woman in 
the United States had called out so widespread an 
expression of public affection and esteem. Eleven hun- 
dred persons filled the historic church to its utmost 
capacity. The Christian Register said, “Never have 
we seen in Boston a more representative gathering of 
people interested in social, philanthropic and political 
reform. ...” 

Henry Blackwell whispered to his daughter as they 
waited for the funeral procession to move forward, “She 
leads us still.” 

Many of Lucy Stone’s dreams have today come 
true. We need no longer fight for most of the causes 
for which she gave her life. But in the countless new 
ones which have sprung up we still need the leadership 
of her quickened conscience. Her courageous will to- 
overcome the impossible can “lead us still.” ; 


THIS | BELIEVE 


By JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


This statement~is the third in a series on personal reli- 
gious faith by Unitarian laymen and ministers. Previous 
credos, by Philip C. Nash and Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
were published in March and April respectively. This month’s 
statement was written by our minister in Houston, Texas, who 
has served consecutively as a Protestant Episcopal minister, 
as a Roman Catholic priest, as a religious journalist and as a 
Unitarian clergyman. Tue Eprror 


ee BELIEVE in God the Father Almighty, maker 
| of heaven and earth.” The name “Unitarian” 
was applied to William Ellery Channing and his 
group in New England because they insisted that there 
was one God and Father of all. Subsequent scientific 
findings have neither added nor taken away from the 
statement. Nor is it true that Kant had already 
destroyed the philosophic proofs of this keystone of the 
arch of theology. Since science deals only with the 
universe as already given it can neither affirm nor deny 
God. Aristotle’s arguments are still unanswerable—in 
a universe where every single thing is itself the effect 
of some external cause nothing could exist without a 
First Cause, Itself Uncaused—namely God. Nothing 
exists by its own inner necessity except God. The Jews 
had this insight (another word for Revelation) when 
they pictured Jehovah as giving Moses the holy name 
of God as “I AM.” God, then, is pure being. We too 
are beings, but our being is derived, and it is from this 
fact of our dependency that we are religious. No 
mediaeval scholastic ever stated it better than the 

Unitarian poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

“Lord of all being, throned afar. 

Thy glory flames from sun and star; 


Center and soul of ev’ry sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near!” 


I pevieve with Channing that Jesus was the Christ, the 
messenger of God, the Son of God. Since all our 
thought of God must be in metaphors we look for the 
best we can find. Is God like the wind, without mind, 
purpose, or will? To think of God in such terms is like 
trying to understand the acorn without knowing the 
oak. The Creator is best seen in His highest rather 
than in His lowest manifestation. Personality is the 
highest we know. But among personalities there are 
wide differences. Shall we choose Hitler as our meta- 
phor—or Christ? 

I BELIEVE in God’s Holy Spirit. He is not a God afar 
_ off but a God near at hand. He not only creates but 
He inspires poets, prophets, scientists. Man could not 
hold communion with the Infinite unless there were 
within him something like God’s Holy Spirit. 
prayer becomes the communion of like with like no 
matter how low the human spirit may be by contrast. 
I BELIEVE in the Bible as the record of God’s unveil- 
ing of Himself.to man in proportion to his growing 
capacity to understand. Something of how much we 
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today believe unconsciously in the Bible can be gained 
by comparing it with Mein Kampf or its Japanese 
counterpart, The Way of the Subjects. When we 
blandly say that a good man is a religious man what 
we mean by it is a man whose behaviour follows the 
pattern that has grown from the Bible tradition. The 
totalitarian Bibles consider our good evil. Japan, for 
instance, states its aim as being to destroy the corrupt 
democracies, to build a world order based on morals! 
I BELIEVE in the Church of Christ just as Channing 
did. He did not leave that church. He claimed Uni- 
tarians were a part of it. He said that the other 
branches of the church might exclude us from their 
sects but that to exclude us from Christ’s Church was: 
not in their power. I believe it to be the duty of the: 
church to foster belief in and practice of those principles. 
of the good life as we have received them. I believe the 
Unitarian church in the United States should seek 
membership in the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America and keep on seeking regardless of 
rebuffs, thereby bearing witness to its own conviction. 
that it is part of Christ’s Church. 

I BELIEVE in the absolute, binding obligation of the 
moral law. This law does not depend upon my whims 
or convenience. Its sanctions extend into eternity just 
as we do. God has not signed a blank check in endow- 
ing us with faculties like His, but conferred upon us a 
strict responsibility. This is the great truth which the 
old teaching of heaven, hell, and judgment was designed 
to preserve. 

I BELIEVE in the missionary obligation of the Church 
of Christ. It is ridiculous to say that one religion is as 
good as another. Let the Nazi religion conquer the 
Christian and we shall soon see the difference. It is a 
shame to say that we have nothing to export. Our 
faith in the sonship of all men with God, as contrasted 


with the theories of race and privilege invented by men, 


must conquer the world or be conquered. In that sense 
of the expression there is no other name under heaven 
by which we shall be saved except that of Christ. 


I BELIEVE it to be the duty of the ministers of the 
church to have these beliefs at their finger tips; to be 
able at a moment’s notice to expound them; to be able 
to direct questioners to the latest and best books on the 
subject; to base their own preaching, living, and praying 
upon them. Here are principles which stand squarely 
upon this earth of ours and yet reach out into eternity, 
that see man in time and yet beyond time. They offer 
the security of strong convictions without interfermg 
with complete freedom to think within their framework. 
Without first principles there can be no progress. With 
these principles the Unitarian church has a great 
opportunity to play its part in the reconstruction of a 
world in ruins. 
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“Iu the Path of the Destroyer” 


Unitarian Chureh, Islington, London, 
struck by enemy action 


in the United States of a bombed out Unitarian 

Church in Great Britain. We in the United 
States and Canada who have had none of our churches 
struck by enemy action are asking ourselves, “What 
would we do if our church were reduced to rubble?” 
Here is what the secretary of the General Assembly 
of Unitarian Churches in London wrote to me about 
Islington: 

“During the earlier part of the long-continuéd raids 
on London in 1940-41 the church was saved from 
destruction by fire when an incendiary bomb fell 
among its pews; not many nights later, however, it 
received a direct hit from an H. E. bomb which crashed 
through the roof, exploded in front of the pulpit, and 
practically wrecked the church, as you can see. Pews 
and organ were smashed to pieces; the roof was blown 
sky-high, and the whole of its exceptionally rich adorn- 
ment in stained glass windows shattered to fragments. 
The tower and spire stood firm; the school hall behind 
the church suffered considerably, but the damage has 
been repaired; the congregation has gallantly carried 
on under the leadership of its lay minister, Mr. Victor 
Fox, holding services in the minor premises of the 
church without a break.” 
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Ti picture above is the first one we have received 


This month the Unitarians of the United States 
and Canada, as they plan to gather for their annual 
meetings in Boston, send to the courageous minister 
and congregation of Islington their deepest expression 
of sympathy and goodwill. Though their church lay 
“in the path of the destroyer” the strength and dedica- 
tion of the people never faltered. As they continue to 
worship in their school hall, still conscious of the possi- 
bility of enemy action from the skies, they represent 
for all of us the power of a free faith to survive under 
all adversity. Recent first hand reports from those 
returned from England indicate that church people of 
every creed are fully mobilized in civilian war services, 
far beyond us in America. The “blitz” advanced 
church participation at every point. 

There are some things that bombs cannot destroy, 
and one of them is the spirit of free men, whether in 
this Unitarian church in London, or in the ancient 
Cathedral in Coventry that was blasted to fragments 
except for the walls, as you will remember if you have 
seen the recent newsreels. The fact remains that rubble 
is but a challenge to people to get back to work, to 
show how indestructible the human heart really is 
when alive with love for our fellow men. Those of us 
whose churches still stand should give a prayer that 
we may make fullest use of them for worship, for 
preaching, for thinking and working together for the 
building of a better world—a world that indeed is 
being built even today, as the churches themselves 
stand in danger of destruction. Centuries ago the 
great prophet of ancient Israel, Nehemiah, looking on 
the rubble of the temple at Jerusalem, cried out to his 
friends, “Come, let us build!” Day and night they 
devoted themselves to the building of the wall of the 
city. The same spirit should be in our own hearts 
today. Rubble never stops the brave! 


‘“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.’ 


MRS. HELEN R. JANES 


With her husband, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, Mrs. Janes, 
who died December 18 in her eighty-fifth year, be- 
longed to the now fast-vanishing circle, rich in literary 
culture and ethical purpose, to which John White 
Chadwick ministered in the Second Unitarian Church 
of Brooklyn from 1864 to 1904. In recent years, in the 
homes of her daughters, Mrs. Edward T. Steel of 
Washington and Mrs. Charles H. Lyttle of Chicago, 
Mrs. Janes added many more friends, particularly from 
the Meadville student body, to the host who will 
remember her for her exceptional warmth of human 
sympathy and her staunch advocacy of radical humani- 
tarian movements. 
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will suffer a war change. Two days and a half 

must take the place of six. Many devoted Uni- 
tarians will feel constrained to stay at home, instead 
of journeying to Boston, and we shall inevitably miss 
the full representative character of our usual gather- 
ings. We are at war, and we cannot carry on our 
private or our church affairs in the spirit of “business 
as usual.” The Program Committee took the lead in 
the difficult business of adjusting our plans to the 
requirements of the present situation, and they did so 
with courage and imagination. From the outset the 
Committee has had my full support, and I feel con- 
fident that the great body of our people will be 
heartily in accord witb its recommendations and 
actions. 


Wartime restrictions left no choice so far as many 
of the external aspects of the plans are concerned, but 
the real significance of the meetings will depend upon 
factors that are outside the area of governmental con- 
trol or the requirements of patriotic loyalty. What 
matters is how we think about the meetings, especially 
how we think about them in advance. If we like, we 
can think of them as a sorry makeshift substitute for 
the traditional series—whittled down, diluted, im- 
poverished. 

But the vast majority of us, I feel very sure, will 
take an entirely different attitude, looking forward to 
meetings that will be more inspiring just because they 
are fewer in number, and also because they will be 
held under the compelling influence of a world situa- 
tion whose present gravity holds the promise of incal- 
culable progress for all mankind. Never before have 
Unitarians gathered in Boston under auspices that held 
such thrilling possibilities for the future of our free 
faith—not even in the years of the War between the 
States when, as now, the tides of spiritual energy flowed 
with unprecedented power. If we choose to make them 
so, this year’s meetings may be the most important 
and splendid in all our history. 


=F 
Our Manifest Destiny 


The delightful paper by Mrs. Tiffany, in this issue, 
telling the story of the first meeting of the Free 
Religious Association in 1867, suggests the line of 
thought that will be most helpful in creating the right 
background for our meetings in 1943. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, but from time to time there 
come intimations that the wind of spiritual newness of 
life may once again blow through our churches for 
the healing of souls and the renewal of faith. There 
had been such intimations for several years before 
1867. At the meeting which Mrs. Tiffany describes, 


To year the long tradition of Anniversary Week 
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Col. Higginson referred to “evanescent kindred meet- 
ings” which had served as prelude to the occasion at 
which the new association came into existence, and I 
think there is evidence today that points in a similar 
direction. We may well be on the verge of new expe- 
riences in our Unitarian movement, and there is a 
chance that these new experiences may become clear 
and cogent during this year’s Anniversary Meetings. 

There will, however, be one major difference. In 
1867 the new vitality within our movement was com- 
pelled to express itself outside the established pattern 
of the Unitarian churches. This time there will be 
no such need, for we have learned much in the last 
seventy-five years. Let me quote a few paragraphs 
from that portion of Mrs. Tiffany’s essay which, for 
unhappy reasons of limitation of space, had to be 
omitted. 

“Coming into existence in the days immediately 
following the Civil War, the days of the Reformers who 
ardently hoped for reconstruction in the North as well 
as in the South, the Free Religious Association stood 
for the establishing of toleration and rational inquiry 
in matters of spiritual import. It ceased to be when 
its aims and enthusiasm had become those of the older 
Unitarian body, in that general phase of which the 
Journal of Liberal Religion has said, editorially, ‘Fifty, 
or even twenty-five years ago, we had a feeling of 
manifest destiny. We felt we were the advance wave 
of a swelling tide that would roll mightier and, mightier 
until it should cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea.’ 

“To look back upon the slow rise of that tide, to 
compare the division and intolerance among Unitar- 
ians in 1867 with the hospitality to individual opinion 
and the recent welding together of Unitarian interests 
which are in evidence now, is to know that that flow is 
continuing to bear us onward. The enthusiasts who 
adopted Free Religion as their watchword seventy-six 
years back, or the confident liberals of twenty-five years 
in the past, would stand amazed at the vigor of the 
pulpit, the output of the religious press, and the scope 
of layman activity here and now.” F.M.E. 


OUR COMMON FAITH 

The democratic Christian philosophy denies that 
man was made for war, whether it be war between 
nations or war between classes, and asserts boldly that 
ultimate peace is inevitable, that all men are brothers, 
and that God is their father. This democratic phi- 
losophy pervades not only the hearts and minds of 
those who live by the Christian religion, those who live 
by the Christian religion, . . . but of those who draw 

their inspiration from . . . other faiths. 

Henry A. WALLACE 
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The Postman Rang... and Rang! 


EAR Boys and Girls: 
I expect you have been anxiously waiting to see 


your letters this month in The Christian 
Register. We couldn't find room enough to print them 
all so here are the six which seem to us to be the most 
thoughtful. At the end of the page, you will find the 
names of all who sent in letters. I enjoyed reading 
them, especially those which show that you weren’t 
repeating what you read or heard someone say but 
that you had really thought about it yourself. 
The most important thing to remember is to have 
a good reason for being a Unitarian and to be very 
proud that you are a Unitarian. Along with that feel- 
ing there must be a real sense of responsibility. Good 
Unitarians are thoughtful people. They are loyal to 
their church and glad to take part in all community 
effort to make the world a better place to live in. Our 
church needs Unitarians who are wide awake and glad 
to work hard for what they believe. 


Are you that kind of a Unitarian? Pesyys. Vy; 
‘Dear Miss Wood: 

For a long time I have been challenging myself to write 
my reasons for being a Unitarian. Now that I tackle the 
question, I actually find some ideas. 

“Our Faith” expresses the core of a religion which I think 
applicable in peace or in chaos. Belief in The Fatherhood of 
God and work for The Brotherhod of Man is necessary in the 
recipe for a united world. If everyone realized that by looking 
upward to The Leadership of Jesus he could always learn new 
things, there would be no superiority complexes. No one can 
question that Salvation is earned by Character. From my 
experience, it is impossible to be a broad-minded character 
without fellowship. A Unitarian is a pretty good fellow. 
Unitarianism stresses the importance of action after reasoning, 
mot just complacent churchgoing. Unless we are stimulated 
by our religion, and strive for The Progress of Mankind, 
onward and upward forever, victory cannot be achieved in the 
present reality. Unitarians, by living vigorously now, help 
pave the way for a safe place. I believe that our church is 
really more alive to the world of today than any other. This 
is the only way in which to insure a future. 

In the above statements, I presented them as pertaining 
to mankind in general, because if Unitarianism were appli- 
cable to me alone, I should not feel that it was the right faith, 


Washington, D.C. Barpara E. Bers (17 yrs.) 


Dear Miss Wood: 

I am a Unitarian because my mother and father are 
Unitarians. Also because I like the religion better. I like 
‘to think for myself. For instance: If I were a Catholic, what 
tthe church said would be right. If I were a Methodist or 
Presbyterian, what the Bible said would be right. But if I 
were a Unitarian, what Jesus said, what the Bible says, and 
what I myself think would be right. I want to believe in 
Jesus, and what he taught. But many of his disciples inter- 
preted his meaning differently. In this way we have many 
kinds of churches. 

I want to believe in Jesus, and I think the way the Uni- 
tarians believe is the way of Jesus. The two main rules to 
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remember are: 
with all thy soul, with all thy mind, with all thy strength 
and Love thy neighbor as thyself. I think the fine things this 
church teaches are: The Fatherhood of God. The Brotherhood 


Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 


of Man. The Leadership of Jesus. Salvation by Character. 
The Progress of Mankind onward and upward forever. 
Saint Louis, Missouri Rosert SLIGHTON (10 yrs.) 


Dear Miss Wood: 

You have asked why young Unitarians are Unitarians, 
so here is my answer. 

I am a Unitarian because in church we are taught to draw 
our own conclusion about God and the Bible. In church we 
are taught to combine our religion with the ideas. of our 
country. I mean that we learn to use our minds as we think. 
The Unitarian Church is always ready to help others in need. 
To promote friendship with other countries and be a good 
neighbor in war and peace. 

I am glad that my mother brought me to the Unitarian 
Church. I know that I would always like to come to this 
Church. The Unitarian Church is the Church that represents 
the American idea. 


Cleveland, Ohio Satiy Boysen (12 yrs.) 


Dear Miss Woop: 

I like this church because there are very many nice people 
here and we get to do lots of nice things too. For instance, 
you get to draw, paint, sing, dance, and play games. I like 
the lessons we have too. Today we talked about Dayton’s 
floods—how the men of Dayton built the dams. We had 
many bad floods before the dams were made. The rivers were 
so mad that they knocked down the trees. 

We also learned that we should help all the people we can. 
We should help the Negroes, the Chinese, the Greeks and many 
others. If we can’t go where they are we can always give 
money to the Red Cross and they can go there. When we go 
to Sunday School we have a church of our own and have an 
altar and in it is a light of truth. From that light of truth 
we light a candle for the new people, for birthdays and for the 
great men of our country and for other things. My mother 
and grandmother went to the Boston Unitarian Church and 
that is another reason I like to go to the Unitarian Church. 

Puytuis Browne (10 yrs.) 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dear Miss Woop: 

After reading the story on page 95 of the March issue of 
The Christian Register, I decided to write you a letter. At 
present I am attending a Congregational Sunday School 
which is not far from a Unitarian Church which my mother 
is attending. Because there is no Sunday School there, I 
have to attend the Congregational Church. I am very in- 
terested in having a Unitarian Sunday School. One of the 
members of the Unitarian Church, a geology professor at our 
University, is trying to organize one, but due to the fact that 
there are mostly adults in the group, we have but few chil- 
dren to start with. Counting myself, we would have about 
ten pupils. 

I would like some advice from you regarding this matter. 

Bit Dopps (13 yrs.) 
Eugene, Oregon 


Editor’s note: Professor Willis B. Merriam is the geology 
professor referred to who recently was made lay minister of 
the church in Eugene. There are some good signs that there 
may be a Unitarian Church School in Eugene before long. 


Miss Frances Wood, Field 
Secretary of the Division of 
Education, Boston, Massachu- 


setts. 


Dear Miss Woop: 

When I was only two years old I started going to the 
nursery at the Church of Our Father here in Detroit. Since 
then I have only missed a few Sundays because I am really 
interested in my church school. Here are a few reasons why 
I am glad to be a Unitarian. 

Unitarians are liberal people who believe in religious free- 
dom. We have no creed to sign as we want always to im- 
prove our understanding of the best way for every one to 
live together. We learn about people of other races and 
color than our own so that we will feel kindly toward them. 
They have the same feelings we do and should enjoy the same 
privileges. 

Friendship and good character are real important to us. 
Unitarians try to use the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth in 
their every day life. In this way we grow to understand and 
be friendly to all. 

Marsorie JEAN Price (9 yrs.) 
Detroit, Michigan 


The following boys and girls also sent in letters: 
Cleveland, Ohio; Clark Tefft, Patricia Ballinger, Bob 
Julian, Bob Sherman, Martha Jane Sua, Jill Dunckel, 
William Norlin, Merle Maxen. 


APPEAL TO GOD 


God bless this gracious land of ours. 
God bless our working hands. 

God help us to plow the soil. 

‘God help us to preserve our lands. 


We appeal to Thee, God most high 

To note our gracious flag. 

Please help it to stand straight and tall 
And help it not to sag or fall. 


We thank Thee for hearing our silent prayer. 
And with Thee always on our minds— 
It will give us courage and not despair. 
We appeal to Thee, O God. 
Peter Gowinea (12 years) 
Westwood, Mass. 


Wet Day 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


: HEN you read stories about Soldiers, Sailors, 
\ Rich Men, Poor Men, Beggar Men, Thieves, 
they always do something. Good Things, Bad 

"Things, Great Things, Little Things. All the story is 
about Doing. But this is a story about a little boy 
who was splendid because he did nothing. I shall 
say that his name is Mark. He is six years old. He 


- 


4 


has a cousin who is nearly five. Her name is Hoppy, 
because she is not often still and she hops about. I 
cannot tell you their real names because I heard this 
story through their Grandmother, and she might not 
like me to tell the real names. 

It was a very wet day, and Mark and Hoppy were 
staying with Grandmother. So there was nothing to 
do but play together, and they did—all afternoon long. 
They played Noah’s Ark in the big room. Now Hoppy 
is a very amusing little girl, and girls are sometimes 
both amusing and tiresome. Hoppy is so lively that 
she dances about most of the time; she also looks in 
the mirror and thinks she is very charming—which, as 
a matter of fact, she is. But being so lively and some- 
what vain, she often annoys Mark because she will not 
settle to games properly. 

When they were playing Noah’s Ark, Hoppy said: 
“I’m a horse! I’m a horse!” And she leapt about and 
turned head over heels. “Horses don’t do that in 
the Ark,” said Mark. “I do! I do!” cried Hoppy. 
And then she lay on the floor and crawled. Mark 
said: “Oh, Hoppy, horses can’t do that.” “I’m a snake! 
I’m a snake!” shrieked Hoppy. 

It was very difficult. 

“Now it’s raining,” said Mark. “It’s raining floods. 
Now we'll send out the raven and see if there is any 
land left and if everybody is drowned.” “I’m a raven!” 
cried Hoppy. “No, Hoppy, you’re not a raven, and 
you must stay in the Ark.” But Hoppy climbed on 
a chair and spread her arms. “Now I'll fly,” she said, 
and she jumped down, and it so pleased her she did 
it again and again. 

After that she was an elephant and a giraffe and a 
cow and a hen and—well! everything. Still Mark 
played on and on with her. In the end he decided to 
be Mr. Noah and let Hoppy be everything élse. So 
they played Noah’s Ark all the afternoon. There was 
a great deal of noise, but they played. Quite sixty-one 
times Mark wanted very badly to give the horse, ele- 
phant, giraffe, cow and hen a good crack with his 
stick. Really, the creature was so annoying. But 
Mark did not do it. After all, Hoppy made him 
laugh, and he was fond of her, and two are better than 
one in Noah’s Ark. 

When the end of the afternoon came, Hoppy’s 
Nurse came to take her off and wash her face and 
give her supper. After supper she went to bed. Mark, 
you see, was six and could stay up a little longer. So 
he came into the room where Grandma was, and he 
sat down on the floor beside her. He sat there, looking 
into the fire for a very long time. It really seemed 
quite a long time to Grandma. The clock ticked; the 
fire spluttered and blazed. At last Mark looked up at 


' Grandma and he said slowly: “Grandma, I was think- 


ing that I’d like to beat Hoppy. Id like to beat her 
good and hard.” 
Grandma laughed. She said: “But you didn’t.” 
“No, I just didn’t,” said Mark. 
And that was all. 
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The Screwtape Letters 
By C. S. LEWIS 


“THESE LETTERS are, by saucy indirection, as 
sharp a setting forth of a Christian ethic as the 
modern mind could crave.”—Dr. George A. 
Buttrick. A truly unique and powerful pres- 
entation of the endless conflict between good and 
evil and of the triumphant force of good in the 
universe. “The most unusual book I have seen 
for years—delightful and devastating by turns. 
It makes me wince and squirm and chuckle.”— 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.50 


The Quest for 


Preaching Power 
By JOHN N. BOOTH 


A KEEN analysis and penetrating study of the 
specific techniques which have helped give power 
to such great preachers as George A. Buttrick, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes Holmes, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Dilworth Lupton, and 
Ernest F. Tittle. “Dynamic! There is nothing 
conventional or wooden about this book; it re- 
flects the vital quality of ‘power’ which it seeks 
to stir in other preachers. It is not a book of 
advice or exhortation, but of the workable tech- 
niques which, if faithfully followed, give free- 
dom and mastery in the pulpit.”—The Religious 
Book Club Bulletin. $2.00 


Religion and Health 
By SEWARD HILTNER 


A COMPREHENSIVE and non-technical—yet thor- 
oughly sound—treatment of this important sub- 
ject. Based on the latest research in the field of 
mental hygiene, it is widely acclaimed for its 


well-balanced, skillful treatment of the signifi-— 


cance of religion for bodily and mental health. 
“There have been several recent treatises, by 
well-trained leaders in both the medical and the 
ministerial fields . . . but the present volume is 
easily the most useful for the average reader.” — 


The Religious Book Club Bulletin. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 


Edited ks ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 
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Man of Paradox 


The Nature and Destiny of Man. By 
ReinHoup Niesugr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 


Reinhold Niebuhr is unquestionably 
one of our ablest theologians, and here is 
new proof of his scholarship and _ sus- 
tained power of reflection. 


The man who admits that his interpretation of human 
destiny is made from the standpoint of “Christian presupposi- 
tions,” and will appeal only to those “to whom it is given,” 
disarms criticism—even though he holds that everybody thinks 
with presuppositions. Niebuhr’s open assumptions are swper- 
naturalistic, and probably some naturalistic ones are operative 
in most liberal readers. 

We are told here that naturalism comes from Greece and 
Christianity from Palestine. To the Greek, man belongs 
within nature and seeks a natural perfection. Redeemers are 
those who teach wisdom; knowledge, wisdom and virtue are 
achievements. To the Christian, man does not belong strictly 
within nature, but is called to a kind of self-fulfilment utterly 
beyond his natural powers to attain. His attempt to fulfil 
himself is fraught with sin, because it has its roots in self- 
centredness and pride. Salvation comes by faith and grace, 
by identification with that divine Messiah whose anticipation 
and coming is so central in history. 

We can see that, from this point of view, iebeval hymns to 
the Indwelling God are practically very wrong. They have 
destroyed man’s sense of Sin and separation from God, have 
lamed his power of deep contrition, have led to the delusory 
faith that man can be saved by his own efforts. 

Against the social gospel, taken as an ultimate ideal, 
Niebuhr declares for a philosophy of history which looks 
beyond history. “History is not its own Redeemer.” After 
men lose their hold on God they begin to live for some future 
social order in which disease and poverty shall be missing, and 
they even dream of being carried, by sheer operation of 
changed environment, beyond warfare into human brother- 
hood. But those who direct their religious sentiments towards 
posterity might remember that, from the standpoint of the 
Fathers, we are posterity ourselves. Niebuhr thinks the social 
faith difficult just now, as well as absurd. 

He would have the Easter faith celebrated in its personal 
form—the only form not palpably inadequate. The species 
may live longer than the specimen, but it is a sad involvement 
today to have all one’s hopes bound up with one’s species. The 
real Christian would not be despondent because of any series 
of events, it being God that history looks to and not Progress. 

The Liberal is accused of being intolerant, in his turn, when 
anybody questions his own special dogmas, about the march 
or the hope of history. 

We are told that in this life even the Christian achieves 
salvation only “in principle” and never “in fact,” only in fore- 
taste. Niebuhr’s philosophy is full of paradoxes—consciously 
so—but this one he finds central in “the Christian tradition.” 
Mighty churchmen have not learned that Christianity begins, 
and carries on, in humility. On one good page Calvin is the 
example of this: he did not prove the reality of God’s mercy 
to himself by being tolerant and merciful. The Catholic has 
tried to make a triumphal march out of a tragedy, tried to 
turn the religion of a crucified Messiah into a triumphant, 
managed world order. 


There is a paradox about our democracy and liberalism, 
and Niebuhr is right in calling atention to it. We think that 
we received much of our faith in ordinary human beings from 
Jesus. He seemed to find good in children and unconverted 
thieves. Probably there is no basis for any liberal institution, 
save faith in the possibilities of man. And yet human nature 
certainly looks in two directions. Its animal side, its warring 
instincts, its narrowness of sympathy, are not divine. Men 
even need to be converted. Perhaps the real question is 
whether some of the things that naturally happen to us, 
kindling sympathies and inspiration of work for example, are 
part of this religious truth; or whether religious conversion 
must be understood in stark apartness and unnaturalness. 
Niebuhr says we need the publicans sometimes, to confront 
the pharisees. We agree that real religion should produce 
good works and power to endure. 

When Niebuhr accuses Liberals of too much faith—in a 
God of history—he is probably a friend in a lion’s skin. 
Optimism is a degenerative factor in religious movements, as 
it is elsewhere. Liberalism has often walked on the sunny 
side. Perhaps our Humanistic movement is in the first place 
a protest against too much of the faith in God which obscures 
man’s own responsibility. 

Our lecturer tells us that so far as history is concerned 
God’s power can be represented only as powerlessness. The 
Liberal may prefer Whitehead’s’ doctrine—which he says 
stands for a neglected Platonic element in Christianity—that 
God’s power is persuasion. The point of union between a 
thoughtful Liberal and Niebuhr might be in common recog- 
nition of the primacy of personal or individual religion. People 
who have good inner religion will probably not be sure that 
God’s will zs done, nor postpone being good until it is easy. 

Our greatest puzzle about Niebuhr concerns none of his 
paradoxes. We should like most to understand what he means 
by “the Christian tradition.” The puzzle begins with Jesus. 
Like Paul, Niebuhr seems to do very little preaching from 
Jesus. It is always Christ—a vaguer and more theological 
person. The definite “Christian tradition” seems to have 
started from Paul—but Paul lecturing the Romans, not as he 
talked on Mars Hill. Thence it appears to have skipped right 
over St. John and the Greek period of church history to land 
at St. Augustine’s door. But Augustine never got completely 
over his naturalistic Greek education! Thence to Martin 
Luther—well, there seems to be little left of Brother Martin 
when our traditionalist gets through with him. Thence to 
Niebuhr himself. How is one to understand the theologian’s 
confidence? 

Here is a good book for those who think that theology of 
the ages and of today is irrelevant to our political and personal 
problems. It may teach them to think differently. It is also 
a good book for those whose theology is all cast in Liberal 
molds: they will enjoy hearing some things said differently 
and they will be led to a certain amount of reconsideration 
and ponderation. Sipney S. Ronis 


Be Yourself 


On Being a Real Person. By Harry Emerson Fospicx. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Whatever Dr. Fosdick writes is worth reading. To this 
fact his latest work bears eloquent witness. Out of his long 


experience, the distinguished minister of the Riverside Church 


brings forth a wealth of treasure, old and new. Through many 
years of dealing with people of many kinds, faced with various 
problems and perplexities, he has come to realize the in- 
‘separable relationship between psychology and life. Almost 


all human troubles spring from states of mind, which in turn 


- 
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What did Jesus think 
about himself ? 


The INTENTION of 
Jesus 


by 
JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


“The most credible speaking likeness of the real Jesus 
that I have ever encountered.”—Walter Marshall 
Horton. “The ordinary minister of the gospel will 
derive fresh insight about his Lord from it, and will be 
deeply grateful to Dr. Bowman for an unusually clear 
portrait of Him.”—Dr. Joseph Haroutunian. $2.50 


Did the Early Church 


understand Jesus? 


ONE LORD 
ONE FAITH 


by 
FLOYD VY. FILSON 


Has there ‘always been just one Lord and just one faith? 
In an effort to answer such questions, the author has 
gathered up the older backgrounds and the newer 
trends in New Testament study into a simple and in- 
teresting discussion . . . written in plain terms and 
common language. $2.00 


——— 
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America must repent—but 
first she must learn 


The MEANING of 
Repentance 


by WILLIAM DOUGLAS 
CHAMBERLAIN 


Repentance 


poueias Pn alld 
sam OF 


“Dr. Chamberlain brings forth from the treasure house 
of the New Testament an old theme and makes it 
new.’—Dr. Samuel H. Forrer. “Dr. Chamberlain 
has a message to deliver and his language is alive with 
passionate interest. This book rings true . . . for both 
preacher and layman.”—Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, Sr. $2.00 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THIS CIRCLE of EARTH 


THE STORY OF JOHN H. DIETRICH 
A Unitarian Minister 
By 
CARLETON WINSTON 


A deeply interesting book . . . a study of 
the problem that has troubled orgamized 
religion of every kind since the beginning 
of time. —New York Times 


A biography of unusual interest. 
—The Spokesman-Review, WASHINGTON 


The unorthodox will be inspired . . . the 
orthodox will be enlightened. 
—Springfield Union-Republican 


NEW YORK PUTNAM $3.00 


THE LITTLE JETTS BIBLE 


by WADE C. SMITH 
Mle a cd 
; The “Little Jetts” are crude 
figures that carry the Bible 
truth on their odd little 
bodies in such a way as to 
attract, entertain and in- 
struct. Interesting, intrigu- 
ing, and helpful! 


$1.50 postpaid 
W. A. WILDE CO. 


127 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Do You Know 
THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY ? 


Iv STIMULATES an understanding of the origins 
and history of various Unitarian churches and 
organizations in the United States and Canada. 


It collects books, manuscripts and memorabilia 
of Unitarian history. 


Funds are needed for publications 
Membership, $2.00 per year 


Harriz H. Dapmun, Treas., 50 State St., Boston 


“In every field of thought,- books prove the high value 
which we place on freedom, tolerance, and faith.” 
—LevereTt SALTONSTALL, Governor of Massachusetts 
x * * 


During Anniversary Week, when you are in Boston, 
plan to visit the BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
and examine our new curriculum materials and 


BEACON PRESS BOOKS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


are the results of divided personalities; there is war on the 
home front. Fears, phobias, worries, griefs, guilt, which work 
such havoc in man’s inmost being, need to be channeled and 
centralized into an individuality rendered calm and happy by 
being made a unity—single-minded, harmonious and complete 
—through the release within itself of these divine powers 
which are in every man and woman. In short, Dr. Fosdick’s 
central theme is the integration of personality. His message 
is “Be yourself—but your best self.” How this aim can be 
accomplished, the cause and cure of sundry afflictions common 
to humanity, he explains in chapters which make fascinating 
reading. With characteristic brilliancy, by arguments based 
on scientific knowledge, he expounds his gospel of self-cure. 
It is true that almost exclusively he considers :remedies instead 
of the prevention of those conditions which make them neces- 
sary. Of intellectual and spiritual prophylaxis, he says 
practically nothing. Another slight defect is that his work 
ends practically on the level where it began. There is no lift 
as it draws to a close. These, however, are minor matters. 
Written in a style whose virtues are simplicity, mellowness, 
clarity, the book contains a throng of apt quotations drawn 
from a variety of sources, indicating the catholicity of the 
author’s reading. We commend it to both lay and clerical 
readers. Ministers will find it especially valuable, not only 
because it throws light on a host of problems with which they 
constantly find themselves compelled to deal, but because they 
can apply its suggestions to themselves, as well. A book as 
timely as it is illuminating. Read it. AoPeEe 


Prophetic Painting 


Modern Mexican Art. By Laurence E. ScHMECKEBIER. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press. $7.50. 


A magnificent report on the renaissance of mural painting 
in Mexico today, emphasizing in an objective and comprehen- 
sive survey the art of Orozco and Rivera, but Bey referring 
to some twenty other artists. 

The author is an assistant professor of art at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. This book is recommended by a layman in 
art to other laymen as an invaluable illustrated text on the 
power modern Mexican art possesses, a power similar to that 
of the prophets in religion. One has the feeling that these 
great muralists are men with profound values measuring, like 
Amos with his plumb line, the struggle for justice. 

Iconography, coloration, and composition all become per- 
suasive means of artistic expression for men with something 
to say of urgent importance. Three hours of study of the 200 
or more half tones would sharpen many a sermon and awaken 
many a slumbering conscience among the laity of any denomi- 
nation. This is a book for more than art students; it is an 
eloquent protest against all contentment with our unfinished 
human society, a protest against all blunting of contemporary 
inequity, starvation, disease, race hatred, and political ter- 
rorism in any land by any name. 

To this reviewer it suggested more topics for sermons than 
a dozen textbooks on homiletics. Co File 


Our Destiny 


A Time for Greatness. By Hersert AGar. 
Brown & Company. $2.50. 


Herbert Agar is an inspired publicist who stands upon @ 
high mountain and tells us marvelous things and terrible 
things about this America. As only a practicing journalist 
can, he carries over into his excellent and thrilling book a 
commentary on men and the good and evil that they do in 
our country. These persons he names, and what they do 
he. specifies. When he condemns it is fiercely done, when he 
moves out and aspires to what we may become—and in so: 
doing cites contemporaries who merit the praise—it is grand, 
glowing writing, many times poetic in phrasing and always 
breathing life, human life, in the beloved community of 
equality and high polities. 


Boston: Little 


Mr. Agar looks at the present situation totally, not on a 
patriotic scale merely, but on a planetary one. But our rela- 
tion to the whole is in every page, in behalf of that better 
country which we would have and would be. “The evidence 
is clear,” says the author in one place, “that the American peo- 
ple want the best. We want to take our tradition nobly. We 
are willing, today, to make great promises sincerely. Can we 
maintain the tension? Can we continue to ‘burn with that 
hard gemlike flame’ when the pressure relaxes and the temp- 
tations to play a knave’s game multiply? The answer will be 
yes, if we can remember that by saying no we condemn a 
world to death.” He has the faith, and the reviewer shares 
it gladly. 

Apert C. DinrrENBACH 


American Faith 


Our Fighting Faith. By James Bryant Conant. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $1.25. 


A book valuable out of proportion to its material bulk. In 
the few years which have elapsed since he took office, the 
young President of Harvard has proved himself not only a 
leader in American education, but a great citizen, having 
vision, courage, high faith. The five brief addresses in this 
little volume offer eloquent testimony to his growth in intel- 
lectual and spiritual stature. Terse, forcible, straightforward, 
simple almost to bareness, they proclaim the fundamental 
principles of what may well be the faith of every American 
in the present crisis. In all his utterances, Dr. Conant reveals 
himself as a Jeffersonian democrat, a realistic idealist. Per- 
sistently he reiterates his belief in democracy, liberty, and the 
common man. With equal insistence he warns against hered- 
itary privilege, class consciousness, and cultural isolationism. 
While his penetrating analysis of existing conditions, his abid- 
ing confidence in the future of the Republic may awaken un- 
easiness and fear among Boston brahmins, the majority of 
Harvard graduates and of Americans as a whole will welcome 
what he says as timely, illuminating and inspiring. For that 
reason, we heartily commend this book to our readers. It 
deserves wide circulation. 


A. R: H. 


Nippon Today 


Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism. By D.C. Hottom. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

It was sheer cleverness on the part of the worldly-minded 
politicians and militarists of Japan to realize that the most 
powerful motive they could employ for the success of their 
present program of conquest is religion. In his book Profes- 
sor Holtom, for thirty years a resident of Japan, and recog- 
nized as the leading non-Japanese authority on the subject, 
tells interestingly how the present running amok of Japan 
has been inspired and implemented by religion. Understand- 
ing well the mentality of their race, the present leaders of the 
empire have revamped the failing primitive worship of nature 
and ancestors—Shinto; by harnessing the traditions and super- 
stitions, the sentiments and emotions, the innate loyalties of 
their people they have established it as the national religion. 
This religion affirms that the Japanese are the children of 
the Sun-Goddess, the creator of the world, and hence are a 
superior race. Their emperor is a lineal descendant of this 
goddess and by that fact is a divine being, possessing all the 
attributes and authority of a god. To deny this is lese 
majesty; to disobey the imperial edicts is not only treason 
but blasphemy. Thoroughly educated in this faith (as they 
have been for more than a generation), the rank and file 
of the people have come to believe in a deified political and 
military state. In this state, the army, because it is the ser- 
vant of the emperor, has had imparted to it the sacred quality 
of the throne itself. The commands of superior officers are as 
if they came from the emperor, while the conduct of privates 
takes on the same divine characteristic. “No matter,” writes 
a Shinto scholar of twenty years ago, “how much of a wrong- 
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New Beacon Press Pullications 
for Release Anniversary Week 


The reprinting of 


SERVICES OF RELIGION 
FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


in a small, usable, attractive form, similar to the 
previous Minister’s Handbook Bound in black 
imitation leather $1.50 


AN OPEN DOOR TO THE BIBLE 


An up-to-the-minute revision of Gannet’s 
WICKET GATE TO THE BIBLE. Its size, 
5” x 738”, heavy paper covers, and its charts 
make it particularly useful to the men and 
women in our armed forces. 25¢ 


mick sk 


New materials on 


HOW MIRACLES ABOUND 


The second set of leaflets. Printed in colors, 
they are carefully and generously illustrated 
with photographs which appeal to the primary 
age child. (21 leaflets in the set) 15¢ 


LEADERS’ GUIDE 


By Dororuy Irma Cooke AND JENETTE PERKINS BRowN 
Sopu1a L. Fans, Editor 


Practical suggestions, story materials, and proj- 
ect outlines which every teacher will find in- 
valuable. (Price to be announced upon publication) 


TEN SERVICES OF WORSHIP 


Prepared by Sopra L. Faus 


With Nature as their basic theme, these are 
modern and interest-compelling for younger 
children, (Price to be announced upon publication) 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. 


Inventory Reduction Sale 


In spite of the increase in manufacturing costs, 
we are fortunate to have on hand a liberal 
number of copies of 

REALISTIC COURAGE 


and are anxious to make them available to Uni- 
tarian readers at this time. 
Regular price $1.50; now on sale at $1.00 
For ministers and others who have not se- 
cured the complete set of 


THEODORE PARKER’S WORKS 


we offer 14 volumes originally priced at $15.00; 
now $5.00. 
Because of current interest in the Mediterranean 
area and the Orient, we offer young people the 
following at special prices: 
LIFE AND RELIGION OF THE EARLY 
HEBREWS, regularly 60c; now 30c 
PRIMITIVE FAITHS, originally 50c; now 25c 
HINDUISM, originally 50c; now 25c 


Anniversary, Weeh Offer 


AMERICAN DESTINY plus one year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Christian Register both for $2.50. 
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Help Us to 


Help You to 
Help Others 


The Laymen’‘s League exists to allow the 
men’s organizations of our churches to aid 
one another and to further their common 
interests. We are as effective as you make 
US. 


Our new volunteer-speakers list, to be 
used by program committees in planning 
meetings for 1943-1944, is an illustration 
of this service. Your chapter—with others 
—helped to prepare the list. Your chapter 
—with others—will benefit. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Sermon in a Sentence 
THE WAYSIDE GOMMUNITY PULPIT 


is a mark of distinction, announcing the 
presence of a liberal pulpit to friends and 
strangers alike. 


Wayside Community Pulpit sheets per year 
(52 sheets) $7.50 


($5.00 for Unitarians and Universalists) 


Each shipment consists of a three months’ supply 
(13 sheets); printed in one color on good paper, 
from large clear type that may be read from across 
the average street. They are rolled on a heavy 
pasteboard tube and securely wrapped. The post- 
age is prepaid. The sheets are 32 inches by 44 
inches, the long way horizontal. 


Wayside Community Pulpit sheets 
(single roll) $2.00 
These quotations are furnished only in the com- 
plete rolls, thirteen sheets, but the purchaser has 
the privilege of selecting the quarter desired, by 
referring to our printed list of the rolls in stock. 


Send for circular giving further details and subscrip- 
tion blank. 


THE WAYSIDE COMMUNITY PULPIT 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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doer, no matter how evil a Japanese subject may have been, 
when once he has taken a stand on the field of battle all his 
sins are atoned for and they become as nothing.” 

Included in the book is a chapter on the present plight of 
the Christian Movement in the Japanese empire. It dis- 
cusses the dilemma of native Christians confronted with the 
necessity of accommodating their belief in the Father-God of 
Christianity as the supreme being, with the doctrine of a 
divine emperor—God above all gods. In the chapter on Na- 
tionalism and Universalism we learn that the political and 
military conquest of the people of East Asia is accompanied 
by a well-directed cultural invasion built up on State Shinto. 
The famous doctrine of “The Whole World under One Roof” 
appears an appealing one, the very acme of hospitality to all 
faiths, until one discovers that the roof is that of a Shinto - 
Shrine. 

He who seeks for the whys and wherefores of the present 
conflict in the Pacific, and an explanation of the astounding 
intricacies of the mental processes of intelligent Japanese, 
will find in this book of Professor Holtom’s much to enlighten 
and amuse him. 


J2B. Wt Dax 


A Tended Flame 


The Road to Courage: Sources of Morale in Men and Nations. 
The Lowell Institute Lectures, 1942. By Henry Wyman 
Hoitmes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $2.50. 


There is a good deal of wholesome discussion of things in 
general in The Road to Courage. It is presented modestly, 
with careful qualifications, rather too academically careful to 
provide a flame of courage that will set us on fire. There 
is courage, badly needed now, in Professor Holmes’ faith that 
the brains of decent men can do something better with the or- 
ganized life of men than we have been doing. He brings this 
faith nearest to a clear utterance in the chapter on “Posses- 
sions.” But the fact that courage is close to action, and that 
thought among men of books is often, and often has to be, 
far from action—this fact probably explains why it was in- 
evitable that for courage the Lowell lectures could not be a 
clarion call. 

Witiarp Reep 


Outstripped 


Nathaniel William Taylor: 
Smney Eart Meap. Chicago: 
$2.50. 

For those interested in the development of New England 
theology, and those who seek to understand the prolonged 
death struggle of Calvinism, this is an important book, written 
with wide knowledge and sympathetic understanding. 

Taylor (1786-1858) was a product of the provincial aris- 
tocracy of Connecticut, gifted with a fine presence, a keen 
analytical mind and an ardent taste for controversy. And he 
was as certain as any Roman pontiff that by correct definition 
and inexorable logic he had arrived at the final “truth” in 
religion, to which he was eager to lead a world of sinners. 
A forceful preacher at the Center Church in New Haven for 
ten years, he was then, for thirty-five years, professor in the 
newly established Yale Divinity School. His closest friend 
was Lyman Beecher. In his earlier days he vigorously at- 
tacked the Episcopalians for their theological laxity, passion- 
ately fought against the disestablishment of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Connecticut, and promoted revivals as the 
best means of re-invigorating what seemed to him a decline 
in religion. When the Unitarians of Boston appeared to 
threaten the beliefs which he thought most essential—espe- 
cially the total depravity of man—he turned all his guns upon 
them, and is credited with the chief part in preventing the 
spread of Unitarianism to Connecticut. 

It may seem curious that a man taking his position should 
be called a “liberal”; one may doubt if that characterization 
would have pleased him. Certainly he was no liberal in the 


A Connecticut Liberal. By 
University of Chicago Press. 


Massachusetts use of that word, and he thought of himself as 
a sound Calvinist and interpreter of Jonathan Edwards. 
But, perhaps unwittingly, he did .open the door to liberalism 
when he insisted that God “demands only a rational faith of 
rational beings,’ and that the Bible should be “tried at the 
bar of human reason.” Those doctrines split the Connecticut 
Calvinists in two, and led to the founding of Hartford Semi- 
nary to ensure the teaching of a safer theology than that which 
Taylor expounded at Yale. 

Long before his course was run, the controversies in which 
he delighted were dead, and a younger generation of Con- 
necticut preachers were marching down the road towards the 
truly liberal Congregationalism of our day. He started that 
procession, but unless his spirit has outgrown its very pro- 
vincial earthly outlook he must be profoundly distressed at 
the outcome—that his spiritual heirs hold views far advanced 
beyond those of the conservative Unitarians whom he had 
regarded as the most dangerous foes of the Calvinism which 
he identified with Christianity. 

HiaWiek 


Illuminating 


An Economic Program for a Living Democracy: A Capital- 
istic Approach to Planned Economy. By Irvine H. Fuamm. 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation. $3.00. 


This is an uncommonly provocative book. It begins with 
the familiar case against the waste, unemployment, and con- 
flicts which have accompanied the working of our economic 
system before the War. Many of the author’s charges and 
remedies stem from the thought of British Fabian Socialists 
and American New Dealers, but his whole approach is shaped 
by the American legal tradition of Justices Brandeis and 
Cardozo, the tradition of orderly adjudication of conflicting 
claims. 

Later on the book presents a blueprint for “a semi-socialist 
democratic society” with Planning Commission, Department 
of Fabrication, Department of Private Enterprises, and the 
rest. But this entire plan is to serve only as a basis for future 
negotiations. Mr. Flamm is aware of the resistance to public 
ownership from vested privileges and clashing interest groups. 
He offers a businesslike solution: why not buy out those 
economic groups whose special claims are now holding up 
efficient economic planning? The essential point is to convert 
groups with opposed interests into joint beneficiaries of the 
greater productive power of the reorganized economy. 

Many objections can be raised against Mr. Flamm’s par- 
ticular proposals. His advocacy of direct national ownership 
of many basic industries will strike many as too radical, while 
his demand for a drastic cutting down of the present govern- 
mental regulations and “red tape” in the fields left to private 
enterprise will strike others as unduly conservative; for exam- 
ple Mr. Flamm would even abolish minimum wages and 
hours for private industries (page 132). But the book should 
do at least three things for the reader: first, give him an able 
presentation of the case for outright government ownership 
and operation of industry, as against mere bureaucratic outside 
supervision with its accompanying struggle between super- 
visors and supervised; secondly, give some penetrating remarks 
on the fundamental economic differences between Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia, and on the differences in the direc- 
tions of their probable development; thirdly—and this is per- 
haps Mr. Flamm’s greatest contribution—give him a picture 
of the potentialities for social reform and economic planning 
inherent in American constitutional and democratic govern- 
ment, as developed in existing acts of Congress and in recorded 
decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court. An appreciation of 
the possibilities of American constitutional government, and 
a mental limbering up for minds too long cramped and irri- 
tated by the rigid slogans of conflicting schools of economic 

-thought—those are some of the benefits which any layman 
can gain from Mr. Flamm’s “lawyer’s approach.” 
Kart W. Devutscu 


Upavart 


THE UNITED 
UNITARIAN APPEAL 


Is Sincerely Grateful for the Continued 
Support of Its Old Friends and the 
Hundreds of Contributions from Its 
New Ones. 


The Appeal Expresses Thanks to 
All on Behalf of 
the Participating Organiaztions: 


American Unitarian Association 
Regional Councils 
Unitarian Service Committee 
Unitarian War Service Council 


American Unitarian Youth 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Unitarian Ministerial Union 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 


x * 


“Diuided We Stand; 
United We Go Goward” 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Rs Saat 
ee 


Conference in Lisbon 


Fritz Hussarek, Elisabeth A. Dexter, and Max Hoffman 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. DEXTER 


RS. Elisabeth A. Dexter, who arrived 

by Clipper early in April, is literally 
paying a flying visit to this country, for 
she hopes to return to Lisbon in about 
two months. Due to the slowness and 
uncertainty of communication by mail or 
cable, it was considered important to 
have someone come to the United States 
to explain in person the changing devel- 
opments of the past exciting months. 
Mrs. Dexter, who is the Service Commit- 
tee’s associate commissioner for Portugal, 
was more than willing to come, especially 
as she has family business to attend to at 
this time; the generosity of certain co- 
operating organizations has made the 
trip possible at no expense to the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 

Mrs. Dexter brought with her many 
interesting stories and pictures, including 
the above snapshot. She reports that 
Dr. Dexter is well, although busy and 
rather tired. 

Listening to Mrs. Dexter makes Por- 
tugal seem very near, and the problems 
of the work there become truly imme- 
diate. We see a group of women at the 
residence forcée in Caldas da Rainha dili- 
gently knitting for the most unfortunate 
of the refugees, while at Ericeira, a res?- 
dence forcée for those illegally in Por- 
tugal (which means, usually, without a 
visa) , we see a center being opened and 
classes organized. Simple projects, yet 
so necessary if one is to combat the 
“barbed wire sickness” which corrodes 
the souls and bodies of those who, having 
endured years of hardship and danger, 
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must now wait—just wait, and try to 
hope that freedom will come to them and 
to their loved ones some day. 

Listening to Mrs. Dexter, we come to 
know the people who have been merely 
cases to us before. Mr. B—, for ex- 
ample, is no longer a “visa case” but a 
real person, and we hold our breath as 
we hear how he and his wife escaped 
from France following the occupation. 
As they walked across the mountains 
into Spain, the cold was so intense that 
Mrs. B—’s leg was frozen, and she had 
to remain in a hospital for three weeks, 
which caused them to miss the SS. 
Serpa Pinto by one day. And their visa 
was due to expire. 

“What happened then?” 

“We managed to help them,” said Mrs. 
Dexter, simply, and went on to tell of 
other people whom the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee has helped, humbly and 
to the best of its ability. 

There was, for example, the Anglo- 
American family we shall call Bush. Mrs. 
Bush, an American woman married to a 
British army officer, had spent almost 
three years in a German prison camp 
with her three young children. Now, be- 
cause their health had suffered so se- 
verely, she was being exchanged, along 
with 150 others, for an equal number of 
German invalids. 

Although the British Repatriation Of- 
fice takes excellent care of British citi- 
zens who reach Lisbon, over 200 had ar- 
rived only a few days before, and Mrs. 
Dexter felt that a woman with three 
young children might need considerable 
help. And they did need help, she real- 


ized as soon-as she saw them. Mrs. - 


Bush, who had recently recovered from 
scarlet fever, was coughing badly. The 
older boy, just under eleven, was weak 
and pale, the nine-year-old boy had 
tubercular glands, and the girl, who was 
six, had shared her mother’s disease and 
still had a discharging ear. The doctor 
felt that it was necessary for Mrs. Bush 
to go to the hospital for a few days’ rest 
—but what could she do with the chil- 
dren? 

“We got busy,’ said Mrs. Dexter. 
“The whole office got busy; and we ar- 
ranged everything. Mrs. Bush had her 
few days in the hospital, secure in the 
knowledge that, for the first time in 


. years, her children were being protected, 


And the chil- 


cared for and loved. 
dren—!” 

The children, it seems, had three heav- 
enly days. After three years in prison, 
they saw things they had forgotten could 
exist. They saw the ocean, almost at 
their very door. They went for a ride 
in an electric train. They had break- 
fast and lunch and even tea. When Mrs. 
Mattauch, the kind woman whom they 
were visiting, asked them what they 
would like to have for tea, they looked 
at each other doubtfully. Could they 
have milk and bread and butter? 

“Well, of course!” said Mrs. Mattauch. 

“Bread and butter!” exclaimed little 
Peter. “Isn’t it a lovely world!” 

Hearing those stories made one realize 
how fortunate one is in America, where, 
according to Mrs. Dexter, the food ra- 
tions are extremely generous. She was 
delighted, she said, to note that we have 
made progress in the months since she 
was here before, and that we have gotten 
our feet into the war at last! Yet, de- 
spite her interest in America, it was 
quite clear that she was anxious to get 
back to Portugal, for the cases, which 
slowed up a little for a short time in 
January, immediately started to increase, 
and have been increasing steadily ever 
since. 

“But don’t you ever get tired of the 
work?” Mrs. Dexter was asked. 

“Oh, no!” she answered in her forth- 
right manner. “I must admit that some- 
times we get depressed. When things go 
wrong all at once, as they occasionally 
do—when we’re disappointed in a visa, 
and money we had counted on fails to 
materialize, and a client proves to be of 
baser metal than we anticipated. But 
on the other hand, when things go well— 
when a visa we worked on for months 
or even years is granted, when a relative 
turns up to pay expenses, when we get 
a fine recommendation—then the sun 
shines brightly and life seems extremely 
good. But even in our most depressed 
moments, we never lose our sense that. 
the work is extremely worth while.” 


THE NATIONAL WAR FUND 


HE Unitarian Service Committee is 

proud to announce that the National 
War Fund has accepted, as a partici- 
pating member, Refugee Relief Trustees, 
Inc., a holding or custodial committee 
recently created for three organizations— 
the American Committee for Christian 
Refugees, the International Rescue and 
Relief Committee, and the Unitarian 
Service Committee. Thus, the Unitarian 
Service Committee joins such distin- 
guished company as the U.S.O., British 
War Relief, United China Relief, Russian 
War Relief, the War Prisoners Aid 
Committee, Y.M.C.A., and 13 other or- 
ganizations which form the War Fund’s 
approved list. 

Great enthusiasm was shown for the 
refugee work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, and our entire appeal was 
approved—a rare occurrence, since re- 
quests are usually drastically cut. Bar- 
ring a national disaster, such as the 
invasion of this country, Refugee Relief 
‘Trustees, Inc., should receive a very 
generous allocation during the current 
year. The Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee will receive $250,000 of the total. 

Friends of the Service Committee will 
naturally want to know just what this 
means. What is the National War Fund, 
and how will participation in it effect 
or limit the Committee’s work? 

The National War Fund originated 
from the clearly expressed demands of 
the American people for unified, inclu- 
sive, local money-raising campaigns. The 
American people want to know that 
their gifts are not only warm-hearted 
but intelligent; they want co-ordinated 
giving, proper budgeting, efficient meth- 
ods. The President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board, with which the Unitarian 
Service Committee has been registered, 
whole-heartedly approved of these ideas, 
and gave them national impetus. It 
saw in the National War Fund the 
same type of efficiency which resulted 
when the various organizations helping 
the armed forces united to form the 
US.O. 

The National War Fund does. not 
dictate programs to any of its co-operat- 
ing agencies. Beyond assuring that 
there is no duplication and overlapping, 
it has nothing to say and wants nothing 
to say about shaping their programs 
or their administration. 

The Unitarian Service Committee, 
then, is obviously not going to lose its 
identity. There will, however, be cer- 
tain changes in the money-raising por- 
tion of the Committee’s work. 

For example, it is definitely agreed 
that we shall conduct no general money- 
Taising campaign for refugee work among 
non-Unitarians in any part of the coun- 
try. However, we may go on as before, 
_ vigorously conducting a campaign for 
funds in our own churches and Unitarian 
groups. We are ‘free to send reminders 


— 
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to those who have subscribed to us in 
the past, even though they are non- 
Unitarians. We are also free to cam- 
paign in any part of the country for 
funds for any portion of our program 
which is not within the refugee relief 
work for which we have secured this 
endorsement. We can campaign for 
Home Service, for Hibbert Houses, for 
Dr. Schweitzer’s mission, or for any- 
thing else of that nature. 

Not only is it possible for us to raise 
money from our own private sources, 
but it is essential that we do so. The 
National War Fund was influenced in our 
favor for many reasons, not the least 
of which was the support we have re- 
ceived from our loyal contributors and 
friends. This support must continue and 
be increased, so that our position with 
the National War Fund shall not be 
jeopardized in the future. 

While our appeals for funds outside 
our fellowship will be limited, our pub- 
licity must not be. The National War 
Fund is counting on us to continue 
vigorously with our publicity in order 
to build up support for the War Fund 
among the people who approve of our 
own activities and would like to support 
us through the Fund itself. 

Our inclusion in the National War 
Fund, then, is a signal honor to the 
Unitarian Service Committee and _ its 
loyal friends. It provides us with broader 
opportunities for work, and, conse- 
quently, with increased responsibilities 
and obligations which we shall earnestly 
strive to fulfill. 


REPUBLIC OF POLAND 


PRIME MINISTER 


\ 2 


RELOCATION COMMITTEE 

Mr. William W. Gallagher, a promi- 
nent Unitarian layman of Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts, has accepted the 
Chairmanship of the Japanese American 
Relocation Committee, a part of the 
Home Service Section of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 

On the occasion of his first trip to 
Japan in 1915, Mr. Gallagher, who has 
made four trips to that country, pre- 
dicted that trouble on a world-wide scale 
would result if the militaristic clique 
which was attempting to gain control of 
the Japanese government should come 
into power. However, he also learned 
to know and understand the non-military 
Japanese with whom he came in contact, 
and this led to an interest in the prob- 
lems confronting Japanese Americans 
whose loyalty to the United States and 
to democracy has been demonstrated. 

Through the War Relocation Author- 
ity and the National Japanese Reloca- 
tion Council, the Japanese American Re- 
location Committee will co-operate with 
the government in its endeavor to utilize 
the skills of American citizens of Japa- 
nese ancestry who are eager to participate 
as citizens in the war effort. The com- 
mittee will also emphasize community 
and church work in helping to solve these 
problems. It will have the assistance of 
Miss Mary Shimanouchi, a young Amer- 
ican-born girl who has been in the Re- 
location Center at Topaz, Utah, and who 
now serves as secretary to the Home 
Service Section of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 


The Unitarian Service Comnittee througa its 


Continental Headquarters in Lisbon and its different 


agencies in England, Switzerland and Morocco is brinzing 


assistance to the victims of the war and especially the 


refugees, Its splendid work gives a new proof of the 


generosity of the American people, always ready to help 


those who suffer innocently. 


The Poles are most grateful for all the services and 


acts of kindness shown to them by the Unitarian Service 


Committee, 


In their names, as head of the Polish Government, 


I thank the Unitariansfrom the bottom of my heart for all 


they are doing, and wish them every success in their 


campaign to raise additional funds to strengthen their 


work abroad, 


LIondon, March 20th, 1943, 


A Letter from General Sikorski 
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1943 Werkcamps 


On the Farm Front 


High School Boys and Girls 
Fenn School 
Edward Redman 
Aron Gilmartin 
Peter Samson 


Concorp, Mass. 
Jackson, Micu. 
Newsurcu, N. Y. 
SPOKANE, WaAsH. 


On the Industrial Front 
College Women 


John MacKinnon 
Harry Scholefield 
For Descriptive Booklet and Application 


Write to: Rev. Edward Cahill 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Norro.x, VA. 
PortTLanp, Me. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


HE summer program of the American 

Unitarian Youth will be a program of 
Service and Training. Many Unitarian 
youth, not already giving service in the 
armed forces, will be serving on the pro- 
duction lines of our factories and shops. 
Others will be putting in extra service 
in schools. But the great majority of 
our young people will be free to partici- 
pate in the special features of Service and 
Training offered by the summer program 
of the A.U.Y. 

A unique attraction for the summer 
will be the first national Convention of 
the A.U.Y., to be held June 25-27 in con- 
junction with the regular Midwest Youth 
Conference at Conference Point, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. There an assembled 
group of representative young people will 
evaluate the work of the A.U.Y. both 
nationally and locally. Committee and 
Staff reports will be studied by the Con- 
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vention to determine the best paths for 
future policy and action, and the major 
trends for the A.U.Y. for the next year 
will be established through democratic 
discussion and voting. A new slate of of- 
ficers will be voted on, and a Council of 
representative Unitarian Youth from the 
United States and Canada will be elected. 

At the same time, the first summer 
A.U.Y. conference will be under way 
at Lake Geneva. Other conferences will 
follow at Hnausa, Manitoba (Canada) , 
Rowe Camp, and Ardmore, Oklahoma. 
By means of the training received at 
these summer conferences, Unitarian 
youth leadership will be better equipped 
to render service to their local groups 
under increasingly difficult wartime con- 
ditions. The programs of each confer- 
ence will give practical experience to 
youth leadership in the several fields of 
group worship, social action, church- 
manship, creative citizenship, and per- 
sonal living. At the Midwest A.U.Y. 
Conference special group work will be 
done in correlating aesthetic and prac- 
tical expression of religion with the 
theme of the conference, “Faith Forbids 
Fear.” 

The second major feature of the 
A.U.Y. summer program will be Youth 
Workcamps. Inspired by the success of 
the two workcamps held last year at 
Hanska, Minnesota, and Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, the A.U.Y. in co-operation with 
the Home Service Committee is sponsor- 
ing six workcamps this summer. Spread 
across the country from Portland, Maine, 
to Spokane, Washington, these camps 
will not only train young people to be 
better leaders next year, but will furnish 
an opportunity to render a constructive 
and needed service now. 

A workcamp is an opportunity to work 
in a constructive and helpful wartime 
community service. A workcamp is an 
opportunity to study and share with a 
group the problems of a given com- 
munity, rural or urban. A workcamp is 
an opportunity to share in the fellowship 
of group living. The co-operative living 
plan of the workcamp is a testing labora- 
tory for creative citizenship in a respon- 
sible democracy. 

The program will achieve its goals 
only if each church in the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship will share in the responsibility of 
aiding its youth leaders to participate in 
the program. G. Ricnarp Kucu 


YOUTH GROUP OF MONTH 


Stressing youth as the coming hope of 
democracy, the Channing Club of the 
First Unitarian Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, has planned a program this year 
which aims to provide mental, social 
and spiritual development for the mem- 
bers of this high-school age group. The 


adviser of the club is Rev. Robert 
Holden, assistant minister of the church. 

The featured event for April was a 
debate by members of the club on a 
question of interest to most teen-age 
boys and girls: “Should eighteen-year- 
olds be allowed to vote?” Other pro- 
grams in a serious vein included a 
discussion of boy and girl relations in 
wartime, and a question-answer session in 
which members brought up topies of dis- 
cussion. In the latter program, each 
member was given the chance to con- 
tribute questions anonymously. The 
questions were then answered by mem- 
bers of the club who spoke for one 
minute on each subject, after which the 
club as a whole discussed the topic. 
Current racial problems were discussed 


_on January 17, when an inter-race panel 
‘opened discussion by talking about the 


problems of Japanese in internment 
camps, the Negroes in America, the Jew- 
ish outlook, and the potential danger in 
India. This discussion interested the 
club so greatly that an inter-faith panel 
was held later which reviewed the 
world’s many religious beliefs, and their 
corresponding political implications, as 
one of the postwar peace problems. 
Movies depicting the outdoor life avail- 
able to Youth hostelers were shown at 
a recent meeting. As a result the group 
is planning hikmg and camping trips 
for this summer as well as giving serious 
consideration to workcamps and hostels. 


The recreational side of activities is 
far, however, from being overlooked. The 
club has attended twilight concerts by the 
internationally known Cleveland sym- 
phony orchestra, and has gone to the 
Play House, one of Cleveland’s little 
theatres. The decision to hold recrea- 
tional periods from 5:30 to 7:00 before 
the business meeting was arranged so 
that members might have a chance to get 
to meetings on time. It has also been 
found to have eliminated the danger of 
“just one more ping-pong game,” keeping 
members up too late on a pre-school 
night. Dancing is also part of the en- 
tertainment; the old-time square dances 
have been running evenly with boogie- 
woogie and Strauss waltzes for popularity. 

A short devotional service is held each 
Sunday evening just before the formal 
meeting. The service is conducted each 
week by a different member of the club 
who prepares all of his own material with 
the help of Mr. Holden. 


Club members are also active in the 
Sunday morning worship services. Some 
of the girls. in the club sing in the choir, 
which is composed entirely of high-school 
girls. They not only lead in singing the 
hymns, but alternate with the adult 
choral group in singing the regular morn- 
ing anthem. The boys aid the adult 
church ushers by taking the church 
school collection and helping with the 
seating of Sunday school members. 


Ann Haccerty AND Britt BartHotomew 


For Creative Thinking, Spiritual Renewal, Group Study and Recreation 
UNITARIAN SUMMER CONFERENCES 


AT SOO NIPI LODGE, LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


With wartime restrictions making Star Island inaccessible again this year, The Isles of Shoals Unitar- 
ian Association in co-operation with other Unitarian organizations, sponsors these three weeks of meet- 
ings at Soo Nipi Lodge. Reservations should be made early. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


July 1-8 (Thursday to Thursday) 
Special Seminar —Recreation—Lectures — Worship 


An Outstanding Faculty for Important Subjects! 


Dr. Cuartes Park 
New Testament 


Tue Rey. Ernest Kursier 
Leadership Resource Materials 


GENERAL 
ALLIANCE 


July 8-15 
(Thursday to Thursday ) 


Miss Frances Woop 
Understanding the Pupil 


Miss Epona AcHESON 
Kindergarten Methods 
and Materials 


Mrs. Firorence Kiuaser 
Junior Methods and Materials 


Mrs. Martua FLEetTcHEer 
High School and Junior High 
Methods. and Materials 


Chapel Preacher— 
Rev. G. Ernest Lyncu 
The First Parish, Portland, Me. 


Lecturer—Rev. Wiu1AM B. Rice, The Dover Church, Dover, Mass. 
“Unitarians Look to the Future” 
Evening programs will include an illustrated lecture on the work 
of the Unitarian Service Committee by Dr. Cuartzs R. Joy, talks 
on Flower Arrangement, Handicraft, Music and Poetry. Banquet 
Speaker: Dr. Marcarer Matueson Poors, Chairman of the Eve- 
ning Alliance Committee and noted authority on physical and 
mental health. 
Address all reservations to: 
Mrs. Harotp W. Smiru, Registrar, 72 Epping Rd,. Exeter, N. H. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE July 15-22 (Thursday to Thursday) 
“The Church in the Post-War World” 


Speakers: Dr. Jonn Haynes Hotmes 
Rev. Harry Meserve of Buffalo, N. H., Chapel Leader 


Morning Lectures on “The Democratic Church Finds Its Mission’ 
Lecturer: Rev. Tuappeus B. CuarKk of New Orleans, La. 


Sunday Communion Service conducted by Rav. Wizt1amM S. Nicnois 
' with Rev. Frank O. Hotmes of Concord, N. H., preaching 


Other special features including a lecture by Rev. Braprorp GALE 
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Church Interested in Planting 

Historically observed since the fourth 
century as ““Rogation Sunday,” the fifth 
Sunday after Easter, May 30, will be set 
apart as Rural Life Sunday, for the 
purpose of stressing the spiritual values 
inherent in the soil and the meaning of 
Christianity for rural life. Dr. Benson Y. 
Landis, Secretary of the Committee 
on Town and Country of the Home 
Missions and Federal Council of 
Churches, reminds us that the spiritual 
significance of planting was stressed in 
the early church and suggests we should 
do well to recover some of that interest. 
Appropriate materials for the occasion 
may be obtained from the Home Mis- 
sions Council, 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 
and from “Victory Gardens,’ Washing- 
tong. D2iGa 


Day of Compassion Urged 

Dr. Samuel McC. Cavert, reporting to 
a recent meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches, told of his conferences with 
Jews and asked that May 2 be set aside 
s “A Day of Compassion” for the Jews 
of Europe, at which time all Christians 
join in supplication to God, that in His 
mercy a way may be found for the 
deliverance of these unfortunate people; 
that all hearts may be stirred to com- 
passion for the sufferings of these fellow 
human beings; that we may resolve to 
oppose in America all tendencies toward 
Anti-Semitism; and that the spirit of 
racial good will and justice may be 
strengthened throughout the world. 


Churches’ Role Defined 


Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman of The New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, speaking to the recent meet- 
ing of The Church Conference on Social 
Work, prescribed six functions of the 
church in the current scene: the church 
must (1) interpret moral issues in the 
war; (2) give courage to face restrictions 
and privations; (3) contend against 
hatred and prevent postwar revenge; (4) 
prepare for peace now; (5) take an 
active concern in the whole field of social 
problems; and (6) reconstruct our faith. 


Wanted: Spiritual Vision 


Unless we can recover spiritual vision 
the war may end in a stalemate and the 
peace will be lost, warned Dr. Justin Roe 
Nixon of the Colgate-Rochester Theo- 
logical School at a vesper-forum in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo. 
Analyzing the disillusionment after the 
last war, Professor Nixon pointed out 
that the frustration of idealists was due 
to the defeat of the League of Nations in 
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the U. S. Senate. The result was the 
thrusting of men of principle back upon 
themselves and the subsequent isolation- 
ism by which they surrendered their 
responsibility for mankind. The speaker 
saw the bankruptcy of prosperity as an 
ideal, and claimed that nothing less than 
“Community” can claim our loyalties. 


War Against Scarcity Declared 

“The real war is against scarcity and 
until this war is won conflict will appear 
in various forms,’ was the theme of 
Dr. Morris R. Mitchell of the National 
Resources Planning Board, as he spoke 
before the Conference on the Church and 
World Order at Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. Addressing the same meet- 
ings, Dr. H. T. Muzumdar of India 
presented the Orient’s claims: (1) the 
people of the East must be treated as 
people, not as resources; (2) color bar- 
riers must be removed; (3) political free- 
dom to work out their own problems in 
their own way must be guaranteed; (4) 
opportunity to co-operate with all free 
peoples of the world must be granted, if 
a new world order of security, justice and 
peace is to be established. Howard 
Kester of the Southern Fellowship of 
Churches told the delegates that we must 
recognize the spiritual uses of the earth’s 
material resources and the sanctity of the 
soil as the source of man’s life. 


Seminars on Peace 


At least two seminars on Peace will be 
held by the American Friends Social 
Service Committee from June 26 to 
August 14. Sessions are to be held in the 
Middle West and Guilford College, N. C. 
Of the 40 students enrolled there will be 
36 from foreign countries. Those inter- 
ested in attending should expect to pay 
a total fee of $100, though in some cases 
scholarships may be secured. A prospec- 
tus may be secured from the office of 
the committee at 20 South 12th St., 
Philadelphia. 


Schools of Practical Religion 


Southern Agricultural Colleges and 
Theological schools will be the centers of 
15 regional institutes and 28 summer 
schools, under the auspices of the Home 
Missions Council of North America. 
They will serve 4,000 Southern city, 
town and country ministers. The pur- 
pose is to provide instruction in modern 
methods for various types of churches, to 
provide fellowship for ministers and a 
liaison between the ministers and farm 
leaders and educators. The unique 
feature is the program designed for. more 
than a thousand ministers who serve 
among share croppers. 
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“The Christian Teaching Concerning 
Wealth” will be the topic of the second 
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annual conference on Christian Social 


Teachings to be held in the Episcopal 
Theological -School, Cambridge, Mass., 
July 12 to 16. Items to be considered 
will be Money, Property, and Capital. 


Inquiries will be conducted into Biblical . 


teachings on wealth, the teachings on 
the subject by the Reformers, by Marx, 
Henry George, Rauschenbusch, Ward 
and Niebuhr. 


‘Leader Training Institute 


The churches of Cleveland are spon- 
soring a series of interfaith institutes for 
the training of leaders in preparation of 
a people’s peace. The meetings are held 
at The Religion and Labor Center. Mr. 
Charles F. MacLennan, Director, says 
that this plan will help meet the need 
for implementing the voice of the com- 
mon people in making the peace, and 
advocates similar measures throughout 
the country. 


Family Week: May 2 to 9 


The home is suffering its greatest 
strain in history today under the impacts 
of the war. Accordingly, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish groups throughout 
the country, in co-operation with the 
Office of Civilian Defense, and the 
United States Children’s Bureau, are 
planning the observance of Family Week 
to begin May 2 and end with Mothers’ 
Sunday. Suggestions have been prepared 
by the Inter-Council Committee on 
Family Life, the International Council 
of Religious Education, the United 
Council of Church Women and the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. A leaflet con- 
taining hints for churches, civic organiza- 
tions and homes, together with a bib- 
liography, may be secured from the 
Commission on Marriage and the Home, 
297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Council of Jews and Christians 
The Reformed Jews, meeting in Cin- 
cinnati 
Judaism, proposed a World Council of 
Judaism and Christianity. It is believed 
that such a council might become the 
conscience of mankind and do much to 
prevent religion from becoming a mere 
“department” of life. 
and Christians should be able to unite 
upon the proposition of the Institute: 
“We recognize no ultimate distinction 
between the secular and sacred or 


between the fields of politics and re- — 


ligion.” 


A.N.K. 


for an American Institute of — 


At any rate, Jews © 


CHAUTAUQUA | 
NEW YORK 


GENERAL MEETING PLACE for 
all Unitarians, Universalists and their friends. Open 
House daily, special Social Hour Thursday after- 
noon, Sunday services each Sunday at 9:30 A. M., 
preaching by leading ministers of the denomination. 


DR. FREDERICK M. ELIOT is to 
be a Chaplain this season, week beginning July 25th. 
Meadville Day will be Sunday, July 25th. Plan to 
meet him that week. 


CHAUTAUQUA OFFERS stimu- 
lating lectures, beautiful Symphonic Concerts and 
Operas. Peaceful surroundings amid fine old trees, 
and on a beautiful lake. No dim outs there. 


Unitarians 
IN INDIA 


Few Unirarians realize the long history of 
close fraternal relations between religious lib- 
erals in India and Unitarians in Great Britain 
and the United States. 


The Unitarian Church in Madras was 
started in 1795 by William Roberts, a young 
Hindu who became a Unitarian at the age of 
twenty-eight. In 1813 he erected a_ brick 
church seating 75, the first Unitarian church 
building in all Asia. 


In 1855 the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion sent to India, at the invitation of the 
Brahmo Samaj, Rev. C. H. A. Dall, who 
remained in India for thirty-one years with 
headquarters at Calcutta. 


_ Through centers in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, Assam, in Madras, and in South India, 
many groups are today carrying on Unitarian 
work. 


This space paid for by the CommMiTTEE 
on Foreign CuurcueEs, of the A. U. A. 


The Unitarian 


Service Pension Society 


invites you to consider the ministers’ 
pension fund when you revise your 


will. 


Thus at no present cost you may con- 
tribute to the security of those now 


serving the Fellowship. 


xk kek * 


For information 


address the Society at 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Ir you are looking for a small board- 


ing school with planned individual 


programs and a happy balance of 


work and play for healthy physical, 
mental, and emotional growth for 
your daughter, niece, or friend, you 


would like Stoneleigh Prospect Hill 


Kor 
Your 
Daughter 


School. It offers college preparatory 


and general courses, art, music, 


drama, sports and riding. 


Set in 150 acres of beautiful rolling 
country in the foothills of the Berk- 


shires, 244 miles from Greenfield, 


Mass., the school offers all modern 


facilities. Visit Stoneleigh, or write 


for a catalogue and full details to 


Mrs. Epirx Marrson Lewis, Principal 


STONELEIGH 
PROSPECT WILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OUR CHURCHES NORTH AND SOUTH 


Burrato, N. Y. Under the auspices 
of the religious education committee of 
the First Unitarian Church, six Lenten 
meetings were held, with the minister, 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve, as leader. The 
general subject was “We Walk by 
Faith.” Informal discussion followed 
each talk, and reading of suggested books 
bearing on the problems taken up was 
encouraged. “It Matters What You 
Believe,” the subject for the first meet- 
ing, emphasized that a living faith must 
be undergirded by a real structure of 
thought. “That We May Turn All 
Things into Religion” was the theme for 
the discussion on ways to infuse every 
relationship and activity of man with 
the spirit of brotherhood and equality. 


Boston, Mass. <A good will dinner 
and an international, inter-racial discus- 
sion of peace and the postwar world 
were held in the parish hall of Arlington 
Street Church on April 5, under the joint 
auspices of the Men’s Club and the 
Postwar Planning discussion group. Mrs. 
Eva Whiting White, chairman of the 
group, presided. Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon 


gave the invocation. Following the 
dinner, Mrs. White called upon the 
following people for brief remarks: 


Diwakar Salvi, representing India; Miss 
Lydia Dan, China; Africanus Schaack, 
Liberia; Dr. Basil C. Despotes, Greece; 
and Mrs. Raquel Braga de Igglund, 
Chile. 


Mrs. J. Philip Lane, executive secre- 
tary of the American Friends of Czecho- 
slovakia, gave a delightful program of 
folk songs of Eastern Europe. Dr. 
Kartley F. Mather, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was the principal speaker. 

The Postwar discussion group has 
been meeting biweekly during the winter 
and has discussed the economic, political, 
social and religious aspects of building 
an enduring peace. 


Bancor, Mr. The Independent Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), organ- 
ized in 1811, has just observed its 125th 
anniversary. A sermon given by the 
minister, Rev. James W. Macdonald, re- 
vealed his wide knowledge of its past 
history and a deep appreciation of its 
fine heritage. Many distinguished men 
have occupied the pulpit, among them 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who wrote to 
Dr. Frederick H. Hedge, after acting 
as supply preacher: “They are very anx- 
ious to have a minister of ability settled 
here in Bangor and have got beyond the 
period when a violent type is wanted.” 
The great ministry of Dr. Hedge then 
began, lasting 15 years. Rev. Joseph H. 
Allen, who later became a teacher at 
Harvard Divinity School, served the 
church for seven years. The only pas- 
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torate of Charles Carroll Everett was 
the.ten years of his ministry in Bangor. 
Later he became Dean of Harvard 
Divinity School. The parish membership 
has always included many of those whose 
names have been interwoven with the 
city’s prosperity and growth. ; 


Satem, Mass. The oldest free congre- 
gational parish organized in America is 
The First Church in Salem, which in 
January of this year held its 313th an- 
nual meeting, under the present cor- 
poration name of The First Congrega- 
tional Society in Salem. For more than 
100 years it was the only church in 
Salem Plantation, and still maintains a 
ministry of city-wide and county-wide 
influence. An institutional parish or- 
ganized to meet the needs and interests 
of all in religion, there are 12 organized 
parish groups using the church through- 
out the week. 


An active unit of the American Uni- 
tarian Youth is guided by the assistant 
to the minister, Mr. David H. Cole. 


The Cleveland Club for older young 
people, under the direction of the minis- 
ter, Rev. Bradford E. Gale, and Mrs. 
Gale, maintains throughout the winter 
a program in adult education built about 
the discussion ‘method. 

One of the first Mothers’ Club units 
ever to be organized in the state began 
in The First Church in Salem and still 
meets regularly in the parish house. 


The church is a member of both the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches and 
The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. It has 40 young 


men and women at present in the 
armed services. 
Oxuanoma City, Oxia. It is not 


usual that one deprived of her entire 
family in the short span of two years 
continue with her customary activities. 
Mrs. Fred S$. Coombs, sustained by her 
Unitarian faith, not only found strength 
to plan and direct the installation of 


‘the Maas Amplified Cathedral Tower 


‘Chimes as a memorial to her husband 


and son, but continued to serve as the 
clerk of the church until January 1943. 
Then she became President of the 
Oklahoma City branch of the Women’s 
Alliance and in that capacity now serves 
as a member of the board of trustees 
of the Church. She serves the com- 
munity as.a volunteer settlement worker 
and contributes to the war effort by 
generously giving of her time and talent 
to the work of the Red Cross. 

Her gift to the First Unitarian Church 
is an inspirational and pleasurable me- 
dium for its becoming better known in 
the city and has already enlarged and 
strengthened its circle of influence. 

Each Sunday morning preceding the 
worship service, Athel Stone, organist, 
plays a 15 minute call to worship on 
the chimes, which may be heard within 
a mile or two of the church. 


Athel Stone, organist, First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma City, 
playing the Coombs Memorial Chimes 
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MASSACHUSETTS UNITARIAN NEWS 


CHURCH SCHOOL VITAL IN 
WARTIME. “A school undenomina- 
tional in character which aims to min- 
ister to the religious and ethical life of 
all children and young people—such is 
ours in the First Parish in Pembroke,” 
writes Rey. Arthur H. Coar, the minis- 
ter. “The school is in charge of a 
department of religious education, con- 
sisting of officers and teachers of the 
school, parents, and others interested in 
the spiritual growth of youth. All the 
members believe firmly that no task is 
as important as this in wartime and 
they act accordingly. 

“Not for many years has our church 
shown such varied activity or such keen 
interest, as well as readiness to face the 
future with confidence. The Book of 
Membership has been signed by 11 new 
members who are expressing their faith 
in active service. Attendance at Sun- 
day services has increased. The young 
people’s choir is of great help in making 
them inspirmg. Improvements on the 
exterior of the church building were 
made by the town Church Restoration 
Committee. Now a fund is being raised 
by First Parish members for interior 
decoration.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE SERVED. The 
Unitarian Church Hall in Hubbardston 
has become a recreational center for all 
the young people in this small village. 
Fortnightly socials, well chaperoned, are 
popular and are attended also by young 
people from near-by towns. On Young 
People’s Sunday ten young folks took 
part in the service which was deeply 
spiritual, dignified, and appropriate. Miss 
Shirley Woodward gave the sermon. 

The church school has a membership 
of 78 with a high average attendance. 
Through all kinds of vicissitudes, such as 
lurricane damage, loss of ministers, etc., 
the Alliance branch has held meetings 
without interruption. The twenty-one 
members earned $305 this year from 
midsummer and winter sales. Now, 
after a period of inactivity, Sunday 
services are to be resumed with the 
coming of Rev. Frank Glenn White, who 
will serve both the Gardner and Hub- 
bardston churches. “The church looks 
forward to a new era of helpfulness to 
the community and to an_ increased 
desire to strengthen and disseminate 
the liberal faith,” writes Mrs. Horace R. 
Hubbard. 


MEMORIAL GIFTS. The Alliance 
branch in the First Congregational- 
- Unitarian Society of Northfield has re- 
ceived a $1000 war bond, the gift of 
Charles C. Stearns in memory of his 
wife, who had been an active worker 
in that organization since its beginning. 

The young people of the parish con- 
ducted the service on a recent Sunday. 


— 


Robert Miller spoke on the theme, “The 
Importance of a Few People.’ He 
quoted the late President Eliot of Har- 
vard who often spoke of “the exceptional 
ten” whose importance is found in their 
loyalty, endurance, and clear vision of 
things possible both in the material 
world and in the search for truth. At 
the close of the service, Rev. Arthur 
Heeb announced that Mr. Stearns had 
presented a $500 war bond to the church 
school as a second memorial to Mrs. 
Stearns. 


NEW LEASE ON LIFE. Unity 
Church, Natick, held its annual meet- 
ing on April 8, with the largest attend- 
ance in many years. Reports showed 
the society to be growing in strength 
and influence. Twelve new members 
were received and two new organizations 
were welcomed, an Evening Alliance and 
a Couples Club. A committee was ap- 
pointed to bring in a revision of the 
bylaws and a building fund was estab- 
lished. Confidence in the future was 
shown by the adoption of a greatly in- 
creased budget, which included a sub- 
stantial increase in the salary of the 
minister, Rev. George N. Marshall, and 
the purchase of an automatic stoker for 
the furnace. 


INTER-CHURCH COUNCIL. The 
Unitarian-Congregational Society is one 
of the churches in Grafton forming an 
inter-church council, which is in regular 
conference to determine how _ the 
churches may best serve the community 
in wartime, to give positive expression 
to this spirit of co-operation, and to plan 
jointly to meet the problems _ that 
churches face in these days. Reginald 
Anderson, moderator of the Unitarian 
church, is the chairman of the council, 
which is made up of the minister and 
two representatives from each church. 
Individual and common problems of a 
practical kind are discussed at each 
meeting and the resources of the whole 
community are made available for their 
solution. 

Rev. John E. Sutcliffe writes of the 
Unitarian church: “The Workshop, a 
group of young married people of va- 
rious religious affiliations, has organized 
as a portion of its program a com- 
munity study group. Because of the 
proximity of the Worcester industrial 
area, many young people with families 
from various parts of the country have 
come to live in Grafton. The study 
group aims to acquaint these people with 
the intricacies of the New England Town 
Meeting, the status and problems of the 
school system, the community agencies 
that serve the town. Through these 
meetings the newcomers become ac- 
quainted with town officials, understand 
their problems and learn to co-operate 


with them for a more efficient com- 
munity. The results have been signifi- 
cant and the interest and attendance 
demonstrate the need for such a project 
in Grafton.” 


EXPERIMENT TRIED. Through 
the cold months of the year the Church 
of the Unity (Unitarian) and the Con- 
gregational Church of Winchendon have 
held union services. The two ministers, 
Rey. William E. Billingham and Rev. 
Joseph Reeves, have tried a unique ex- 
periment. The Unitarian choir, organ- 
ist and minister have followed the usual 
service and procedure on one Sunday. 
The next Sunday the Congregational 
choir, organist and minister have held 
their usual service. It has been a pleas- 
ing arrangement. In spite of the worst 
winter weather for many years in the 
town, the attendance has been amazing 
The lowest count was 146, the highest, 
so far, 271. The Methodist church 
joined in the union services for two Sun- 
days, because of the illness of the min- 
ister. The Unitarian church school 
met before church service; the Congre- 
gational church school after church. 


CHURCHES MERGE. A movement 
which had its inception several months 
ago culminated when the First Parish 
(Unitarian) and the First Universalist 
churches of Fitchburg voted overwhelm- 
ingly to federate under the name of 
the First Parish (Universalist-Unitarian) 
Church. This is. the first ecclesiastic 
federation in the history of the city. A 
three months’ trial period during which 
the two churches conducted joint sery- 
ices and meetings preceded the final 
decision. Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, min- 
ister of the Universalist church, will 
serve the new federated church, whose 
services will be held in the Unitarian 
building. Rev. Howard A. Pease, M.D., 
Unitarian, is minister emeritus. 

An editorial in the Sentinel, local 
newspaper, makes this comment: “These 
are days when the phrases, ‘brotherhood 
of man’ and ‘fatherhood of God’ are 
being used grandiloquently as this re- 
former or that tackles world-wide prob- 
lems of overwhelming immensity. Is 
there not in this happy union of two 
Fitchburg churches a helpful reminder 
that brotherhood begins at home? We 
have here in this smallish city a micro- 
cosm wherein are mirrored the countless 
difficulties encountered by all who have 
greater world unity and _ solidarity at 
heart. Insofar as we fail to reduce the 
number of local divisive factors in com- 
munity life we shed doubt and cynicism 
upon global schemes and peace and 
brotherhood; and in equal measure, as 
we succeed in headlining unity at home 
we spread warmth and courage for 
grander plans.” 
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UNITARIAN CURRENT EVENTS 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


“The most hopeful and encouraging 
event in New England Unitarianism in 
recent years!” was the comment made by 
one of the lay delegates at the close of 
the first annual meeting of the New 
England Unitarian Council, held at 25 
Beacon St., Boston, on April 7. The 
more than 30 delegates, officers and 
counsellors present—representing every 
Conference in the region except Channing 
Conference—showed a real enthusiasm 
and a surprising unanimity of opinion 
from the moment that Rev. John O. 
Fisher, the retiring President of the 
Council, called the meeting to order, until 
the closing words of the newly elected 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Frank E. 
Smith of Pittsburgh, Pa., who will begin 
his work on August 1. 

In the opening address Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot expressed his great pleasure 
at the final fruition of those plans for 
organizing New England Unitarianism 
that started with the Southern New 
England Council five years ago and have 
slowly but steadily progressed until now 
all New England Unitarian churches are 
united in one body—the New England 
Council. He reminded the delegates that 
by this act they were assuming that 
regional responsibility which was one of 
the principal recommendations made by 
the Commission of Appraisal six years 
ago. He stated that this step completed, 
with a few minor exceptions, the banding 
together of our churches of the United 
States and Canada into regional organiza- 
tions. 

Following the reports of Mr. Fisher, 
President, and Henry W. Porter, 
Treasurer, the annual budget, already 
approved by the executive committee, 
was discussed and adopted, and the 
Council then voted to apply for inclusion 
in the United Unitarian Appeal for the 
coming fiscal year. Unanimously ap- 
proved also was the principle of includ- 
ing, in its general budget, money for the 
needs of all the state and local Confer- 
ences in New England so that next year 
only one Appeal need be made to the 
local churches for all Unitarian work. The 
delegates agreed to return to their Con- 
ferences and urge the approval of this 
plan at the spring meetings. If this is 
adopted, it will mean that the churches’ 
contribution to the United Unitarian 
Appeal will cover their membership 
requirements in the American Unitarian 
Association, the New England Unitarian 
Council and their local or state Con- 
ference. 

The following officers of the Council 
were elected: President, Rev. Robert 
Killam, Springfield, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
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dents, Merton G. L. Bailey, Augusta, 
Me., Roland W. Burbank, Andover, 
N. H., Mrs. Danforth Lincoln, Dor- 
chester, and Dr. Maxwell Savage, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Florence Baer, 
Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Henry W. 
Porter, Quincy, Mass. 

Rey. Frank E. Smith, for the past 
14 years minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, was welcomed 
heartily, and in a brief but witty and 
pointed speech expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the honor done him, his realiza- 


tion of the importance of the work and * 


his hopes and plans for the coming year. 

Mr. Smith was educated in Gettysburg 
College and the Lutheran Seminary of 
Gettysburg, Pa., and did postgraduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh, and 
at Columbia. In the Medical School of 
the University of Pittsburgh he took 
courses on personality, structural and 
functional neurology and psychiatry. 

His first experience as a minister was 
with the Lutherans from 1916 to 1997. 
He became a Unitarian in 1927 and went 
to the First Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh as associate minister with the 
late Dr. L. Walter Mason, two years 
later becoming senior minister. Mr. 
Smith’s service to our fellowship has in- 
cluded three terms as regional Vice- 
President of the A.U.A., and nearly three 
years as regional director of the Mead- 
ville area. 

His record of community service in 
Pittsburgh is outstanding: member of 
the Advisory Council of the Pittsburgh 
Mental Health Clinic; member of the 
Advisory Council of Pennsylvania State 
Committee on Penal Affairs; examiner 


f Frank Edwin Smith 


(psychological and _ psychiatric) for 
Western and Rockview Penitentiaries. 
In addition he has assisted in Com- 
munity Chest drives, and organized 1000 
ministers in February, 1943, for a Vic- 
tory Fund Drive in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny Counties. Every year he is speaker 
for one week at Trinity Cathedral noon- 
day interdenominational services. 

The new executive secretary for the 
New England Council is married and 
has one daughter, Ruth, who is a fresh- 
man at the University of Michigan. His 
hobby is photography—still, stereoscopic, 
and motion. He has exhibited pictures 
in many parts of the United States. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Norfolk House Centre, a neighborhood 
house at John Eliot Square in Roxbury, 
Mass., will observe its 60th anniversary 
on the evening of May 5. William H. 
Reed is chairman of the committee 
planning the meeting, which will be held 
at the Centre in connection with the 
annual class exhibition. Friends of the 
Centre are cordially invited to attend. 
The speakers will be Robert F. Brad- 
ford, district attorney for Middlesex 
County, and Dr. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister of the First Church in Boston. Mr. 
Bradford is a member of the Norfolk 
House board of managers, and Dr. Park 
a member of the Corporation. 


An honored guest will be Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot who has been a Corpora- 
tion member throughout the entire span 
of the organization’s history. Mrs. Amelia 
Damon of Cohasset, superintendent of 
the school for many years, and Roy M. 
Cushman, secretary of the Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and an early resi- 
dent director of the Centre, will be 
present. 


The house for 30 years was known 
as South End Industrial School and 
was located at 45 Bartlett Street, one 
block from the present Norfolk House 
which was acquired in 1914 to permit 
the expansion of educational classes to 
include clubs and neighborhood recrea- 
tion. For many years committees from 
church societies maintained and directed 
the neighborhood classes in practical 
arts and homemaking held at the school, 
established in 1883 by a lay group from 
Unitarian churches in Boston and Rox- 
bury. In more recent years commit- 
tees and Alliance branches have continued 
their traditional Unitarian co-operation, 
the expanding services of the House also 
receiving the generous support of the 
Greater Boston Community Fund. - 


The present officers of the Centre are 
as follows: Arthur T. Lyman, President; 
Charles S. Bolster and Ralph H. Brett, 
Vice-Presidents; Miss Mary E. Bradlee 
and Miss Ada H. Hersey, Honorary Vice- 
Presidents; George T. Putnam, Treasurer, 
and Henry W. Porter, Clerk. Frederick - 


J. Soule is the director. 


MINISTERS IN THE NEWS 


Rey. Daniret Sannps, former field 
secretary for the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, has resigned from the pastorate 


-of the First Unitarian Church of Sioux 


City, Iowa, to accept the position of 
assistant field director in the Military 
and Naval Service of the American Red 
Cross. He will report for training in 


Washington, D. C., on May 1. 


Dr. Everett M. Baxer was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
National Consumers League, succeeding 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, who has been 
chairman for a number of years. The 
National Consumers League has moved 
its headquarters from New York to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where Dr. Baker is 
minister of the First Unitarian Church. 


Dr. Jonn H. Laturop, minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is giving a series of lectures on Postwar 
World Organization, followed by dis- 
cussion. One of the recent lectures was 
attended by the sociology class on 
Theory and Practice of Group Discussion 
at Long Island University; the class will 
return again for one of the later sessions. 


Rev. Steruen H. Frircuman, editor of 
The Christian Register, and staff director 
for the A.U.Y., will be one of the speakers 
at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Church Press at Prince George Hotel, 
New York City, May 46. In this 
association 260 religious magazines of 
American churches are represented. Mr. 
Fritchman speaks on Thursday, May 6, 
at 10:30 am. on the subject, “A New 
Editor Looks at His Job.” The key 
speaker will be Johannes Steel, radio 
commentator. 


Rev. Grorce L. Parker is acting as 
interim minister of the First Parish in 
Duxbury, Mass., for the spring and 
summer months. His home address is 
Carver, Mass. 


Dr. Horace Westwoop, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
Calif., was chaplain for the 75th Charter 
Day celebration of the University of 
California on March 25, at which Archi- 
bald MaclLeish, Librarian of Congress, 
gave the address. 


Rev. Frep I. Catrns, minister of Pil- 
grim Church, El Paso, Tex., in his report 
for the El Paso Herald-Post in a series 
of articles titled “What My Church Is 
Accomplishing,” stated: “Pilgrim Church 
has the peculiar mission of ministering 
to a small minority of liberal religious 
folk living in the spiritual if not the 
geographical heart of the ‘Bible Belt.’ 
Through the years it has had the courage 
to remain ‘different’ when such differences 
are costly to material success. Pilgrim 
Church feels it incumbent upon any 
religious effort to proclaim an attitude 
of racial, social and spiritual equality, for 
if men are brothers by an act of common 
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Robert Killam 


creation and a fact of common Father- 
hood, they must be dealt with in all 
instances as such. Our problems are the 
problems of mankind. What is good for 
the world we hold to be good for our 
community. . . . If our views lack the 
sanctions of the conventional outlook, we 
can only plead that this was likewise true 
of Him whose religion we embrace.” 


Rev. Rosert KiziaMm, minister of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., 
was chairman of a committee of eight 
ministers who arranged six city-wide 
union Holy Week services at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium. The six outstanding 
American preachers represented six de- 
nominations. Music for the worship 
services included singing by the massed 
choirs of the Springfield churches, the 
Technical High School Trumpet Octet, 
and two organists. 


Dr. Preston Braviey, minister of The 
People’s Church of Chicago, IIl., has just 
concluded his 31st year with the church. 
He has had the busiest and best year of 
his ministry. Few men in the country 
have a more expansive radio program. 
Dr. Bradley is on the air from WGN, 
Chicago, every night at 6 p.m. He speaks 
twice on WJJD every Sunday at 11 a.m. 
and 5:30 p.m., and every Saturday 
evening at 9:30 he gives an address on 
the national Home Front program on 
WLS, Chicago. Beginning April 5, he 
will speak every day on the following 
eight stations:. WGN, Chicago; WHO, 
Des Moines, Ia.; KSTP, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; WOW, Omaha, Nebr.; KFEQ, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; KSD, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
WNAX, Yankton, S. D. 

He is the author of five books, two of 
which are best sellers, and has another in 
preparation. He is chairman of the 
Thomas Jefferson Oratorical Contest 
being conducted by all the schools and 
colleges throughout the nation. 


SENEXET CLOSED 


One of the sacrifices occasioned by the 
war which Unitarians will feel sharply 
is the temporary closing of Senexet. 
After a large and detailed consideration 
of the matter at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Retreat, Inc., it was fi- 
nally voted that, in view of the difficul- 
ties involved with fuel, food rationing 
and transportation restrictions, it would 
not be feasible to keep the house open 
as usual this year. 


INSTALLATIONS 


Pirtsspurcu, Pa. A special service for 
the ordination and installation of Rev. 
Hugh W. Weston as its minister was 
held by the North Side Unitarian Church 
on April 12, at 8 p. m. Neighboring 
Unitarian ministers who came to take 
part in the service were Rey. Morton 
deC. Nachlas, Rev. Arnold Crompton, 
Rev. DuBois LeFevre and Rev. Frank 
E. Smith. The charge to the minister 
and the prayer of ordination were given 
by Dr. Sydney B. Snow. 


GarpNerR, Mass. Rev. Frank Glenn 
White will be installed as minister of the 
First Unitarian Society on May 16. 


Roxsury, Mass. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes will preach the sermon at the 
installation of Rev. Leonard Hélie as 
minister of The First Church in Rox- 
bury, on May 2. 


SPRING CONFERENCES 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference 
will abandon its usual spring meeting 
this year because of the gas and tire 
shortage, and will hold instead three 
regional meetings. These meetings will 
gather the members of neighboring 
churches, will be held on the same after- 
noon (Sunday, May 9, at 2:30) and 
will have the same theme. Brockton, 
Hingham (Old Ship) and Plymouth are 
the three places of meeting. The theme 
for the three speakers is found in the 
article by Pearl Buck in the February 
issue of The Christian Register. The 
three meetings together shall be con- 
sidered the legal annual meeting of the 
Conference. 

The South Middlesex Conference met 
in The First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 
on Sunday, May 2, at 3:30 p.m. The 
usual supper and evening meeting were 
omitted this year. Rev. Walton E. 
Cole gave an address entitled “Winning 
the War on the Propaganda Front.” 

The Norfolk-Suffolk Conference will 
hold its spring meeting in the First 
Church, Boston, on Sunday, May 9, at 
3:45 p.m. Dr. Maxwell Savage is to 
speak on the subject, “The Unitarian 
Churches and the Peace.” Supper will 
be served before the evening session 
at which Rev. Walton E. Cole is the 
speaker. 
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anth United 
Unitarian 


Appeal 


Our report on contributions to date 
must be made before we receive our 
Easter offerings. We can give no indi- 
cation, therefore, of the final total in 
the Appeal. The figure on April 23 
stands at $70,103.15, slightly more than 
57 per cent of our goal. 

However, one fact is sure: regardless 
of the financial outcome, we can report 
an increase in the number of churches 
that have presented the story of our 
denominational activities. We may be 
confident that the varied programs of 
our Appeal organizations are better 
understood than ever before. We may 
assume, also, that more individuals have 
given their dollars—as well as their at- 
tention—to the work of the larger Fel- 
lowship. This broad acceptance of re- 
sponsibikty is a token of health. No 
democracy—of religion or of politics— 
can survive without it. 

On April 23 the following churches 
not previously listed had reached or ex- 
ceeded their “share” figures: 

Church Share Paid 
Angora Viniiieeeae ears: 10 $17.25 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (First) ....1666 1927.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (Fourth) 123 164.25 


Birflalo.cNes Yer... Sete 887 962.00 
Cambridge, Mass. .............. 1099 1099.00 
Chicago, Ill. (Third) ........ 221 310.00 
Concord N= Els tenses: 539 564.00 
Dorchester Mass. (First) .. 756 868.00 
IDoversa Mass. se eevee 142 150.00 
Francestown, N. H. ............ Uy 17.00 
Hackensack, N. J. oo... 143 168.25 
TeltaGa. sNGLY eee ote 287 291.24 
Lawrence, Mass. ................ 80 84.25 
Leicester, Mass. «0.00.00... 93 35.00 
Louisville, Ky. (Clifton).... 138 138.00 
Marblehead, Mass. ............ 194 210.00 
Mendon, Mass: ...:...:.....+0-0s+ 96 98.00 
Needham, Mass. ..............-. 372 405.35 
New Orleans, La. ............. 169 346.75 
Norwell, Mass. .............00++: 221 229.00 
‘Pomona, Galits, see 10 51.00 
Richmiondam Viasat eee 273 355.89 
iIRiversidesGalitsen eesti 10 15.00 
Riverton, Man. ..............0 13 31.00 
Rutherford, NiJa s.c:c.ceeces 118 124.00 
San Josen Calif. '..seeeee 81 85.00 
Shelby valle; Til tecsnean eee 48 48.35 
Staten IslandsNa Wenn es 244 478.30 
Suminit;» Nesdeaer. eee 584 1198.50 
‘DrentonseN ie amet eee 96 26.30 
Washington, D. C. ............ 1576 1709.50 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. ........ 668 677.80 
Winchendon, Mass. ............ 332 332.00 


Winnipeg, Man. (First) .... 81 94.06 
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HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


Unitarian Affiliation since 1899 


A college preparatory boarding and day school for boys from twelve to 


nineteen years, with individual programs for healthy physical and emo- 
tional development as well as regular academic courses. 

Courses in aeronautics are given in both junior and senior years. The 
school has an art gallery and a complete department of arts and crafts. 
There are fourteen buildings, including a gymnasium and swimming 
pool on the school’s eighty-five acre property located on a hilltop over- 


looking the Hudson River. 
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DIEIRAIL | ENGRAVING CO. 


Summer Session, Classes and Day Camp, June 28 to September 4 


| DESIGNING -ENGRAVING -ELECTROT YPING | 


ore LINE, HALFTONE 6 PROCE//-COLOR-PLATES © _ BOSTON, MASS. 


DAY anal NGI 


15 EAST STREET 


ATLANTIC AVE., OPP.SOUTH STATION 


a Prone LI Bert 2496 - 24 


CONFERENCE 


ON THE 


SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


AND 


DEMOCRATIC FAITH 
New York City 
~ May 29-30 
JOHN DEWEY 
Honorary Chairman 
Subjects: 
Science and Morality 


Democratic Responsibility 


The Authoritarian Assault on 
Democracy 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. 
Chairman 


For Information address: 


Date DeWitt, Secretary 
Ten Park Avenue, New York 


Good craftsmanship illuminates 
good writing. The books which 
you cherish should have integrity 


in form as well as content. 


Ud 


TS 


Are you planning a memorial gift 
of commemoration to your churc r 
special editions, historical records, 


or presentation volumes? 


UE 


FHS 


For de best i in book design and — 


manufacture, consult 


T. O. Metcalf Company 


152 Purchase Street 


Boston Massachusetts 


Layment League Bulletin 


LAYMEN CONVENE 
AT HACKLEY 


The Annual Laymen’s Convention of 
the Middle Atlantic Region, meeting at 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., the 
week-end of March 27-28, attracted a 
total attendance of 84 to discuss the 
subject “Preparing a Permanent Peace.” 


The speaker at the opening session 
Saturday afternoon was Vice Admiral 
Reginald R. Belknap; the subject, “The 
Relation of the Navy to the Govern- 
ment.” The Admiral stressed the im- 
portance of expert control of naval 
policy and pointed out the dangers that 
would result from submission to amateur 
strategists. 


Sir Norman Angell, author of The 
Great Illusion and winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, addressed the evening ses- 
sion, His topic was “How Can You 
Help to Make a Better Peace Next 
Time?” He stated that freedom and 
peace can be preserved only if the 
United Nations after the war remain 
united in their purpose, each tolerant 
of the others’ ideologies. 

“If we are not to miss the truth that 
political unity comes first, as we missed 
it before when we needed it most, we 
must go on stating it,’ he said. “It is 
an ancient truth—though one we are 
always forgetting—that every right, in- 
cluding freedom, demands duties. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the people will 
stand the truth that rights mean duties, 
freedom means surrender of some free- 
doms, that a better future demands unity, 
and unity demands toleration, discipline, 
obligations.” 


The Sunday program included a dis- 
cussion led by Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
Executive Director of the League, on 
chapter programs and projects, a serv- 
ice in the chapel with a sermon by Rev. 
Robert E. Romig of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
an afternoon address by Hamilton M. 
Warren, prominent layman of Summit, 
N. J. Mr. Warren presented a set of 
proposals on “How to Extend Liberal 
Religion” which were based on his ex- 
perience as an advertising executive of 
the National Carbon Company. 


The Metropolitan Federation of Amer- 
ican Unitarian Youth was represented 
- by its President, John R. Rippey, JIr., 
of New York City and Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Mr. Rippey spoke briefly at 
the afternoon session on how the laymen 
‘can help the youth groups in our 
churches. 

At the close of the meeting, the Con- 
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vention unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending to its membership 
for study and individual action Senate 
Resolution No. 114, which would have 
the United States take the initiative in 
forming an organization of the United 
Nations to plan for the prosecution of 
the war and the maintenance of the 
peace to come. The Convention rec- 
ommended also that Senate Resolution 
No. 114 be made the subject of report 
and recommended action to the Lay- 
men’s League chapters by the National 
Council of the League. 

The Convention was arranged and 
directed by the Middle Atlantic Commit- 
tee of the League of which Hon. Otto M. 
Stanfield of New York is Chairman. 


NEW ENGLAND LAYMEN 
MEET AT ROXBURY 


On April 18 the Roxbury, Mass., 
Chapter was host to a large gathering 
of New England laymen at the An- 
nual Spring Conference and Anniversary 
Service commemorating the founding of 
the League in 1919. 

The afternoon session, with Frank B. 
Frederick, Chairman of the New Eng- 
land Committee, presiding, heard Charles 
Victor, Czech patriot and veteran of the 
Battle of France, speak on the theme of 
his forthcoming book Route out of 
Hell. Mr. Victor escaped from his na- 
tive country after the Nazi occupation 
and later fought in the French army 
during the evacuation at Dunkirk. He 
gave the meeting an eyewitness account 
of sabotage within the French ranks and 
showed what happens when the values 
of freedom and democracy are forgotten. 

The evening meeting was a religious 
service conducted by Lt. Edward P. 
Furber, President of the League, with a 
sermon by Rey. Bradford E. Gale, of 
Salem, Mass., on “America’s Next Con- 
tribution to Civilization.” 


The First Church Roxbury in 1844: 
Transportation by bus to Roxbury 
was no problem in 1844 or 99 
years later. 


MEN WORKING 


The Men’s Club of the Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., church served over one hundred 
seventy people at a parish supper on 
March 23. The men themselves cooked 
the meal, set the tables, served the food, 
washed the dishes—and reported a $60 
profit. This indicates what a novel plan 
and abundant energy can do in spite of 
rationing. 


MEN ROLL BANDAGES 


Ten members of the Sherborn-South 
Natick Chapter of the League are part 
of what is believed to be the first all- 
male group to make surgical dressings for 
the Red Cross. Each Thursday night 
they roll up their sleeves, scrub their 
hands, and go to work in the basement 
of the Sherborn Public Library. 

Included in the group are Henry E. 
Bothfeld, former League president; 
Waldemar Argow, minister of the Sher- 
born and South Natick churches; the 
war production manager of a Cambridge 
factory; a Boston advertising man; four 
farmers; an educator; two retired busi- 
nessmen and several town officials. 


Commenting editorially, the Boston 
Globe, says, “There should be more 
projects like the one just originated in 
Sherborn. . The group of twenty 
is certainly not a practiced one, but 
what it lacks in skill it makes up in 
application and zeal, and reports so far 
are very encouraging. With women 
pitching in on men’s tasks these days, 
it is nice to see the other sex recipro- 
cating here and there.” 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Note on your calendar the two big 
League events of Anniversary Week: the 
Annual Meeting on May 25 with supper 
at 6 o'clock, and the United Meeting 
which the League is sponsoring jointly 
with the other major Unitarian organ- 
izations on the evening of May 27. Both 
are set for Arlington Street Church in 
Boston. 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


League Headquarters will gladly help 
with suggestions and materials all 
churches wishing to observe “Laymen’s 
Sunday.” The date suggested for this 
year is May 23, though many churches 
may prefer to name other Sundays for 
this observance. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Tue following are the resolutions recommended by the 
Business Committee for panel discussion and presenta- 
tion to the Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Twenty-one resolutions were submitted to the 
Business Committee, and the Committee selected from 
the total number of resolutions submitted a workable 
number for preliminary discussion in churches, at 
regional conferences and at round table meetings. 

There will be two panel discussion meetings, which 
this year must operate concurrently. 
having been established to divide the panel meetings 
between Denominational Affairs and International 
Relations and Problems in Democracy, the two panels 
are again so described. Two resolutions not related to 
Denominational Affairs have this year 
assigned to that panel. 


also been 


The Business Committee considers it a reasonable 
requirement upon delegates to the Annual Meeting of 
the Association expecting to speak to a given Resolu- 
tion to attend the Round Table discussion meetings 
for the consideration of resolutions. 


Denominational Affaird 


Discussion Meeting, Wednesday, May 26, 3:30— 
4:30 P. M. 


Place, Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First 
Church in Boston. 


Leader, Judge H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 


1. REPORT ON MINISTERIAL SALARIES 


Whereas: The special committee on the Study of 
Ministerial Salaries, appointed by the Department of 
the Ministry, has fulfilled its obligations and submitted 
its report to the Department of the Ministry and the 
Board of Directors, which passed a resolution of 
approval thereof; 

Tuererore, Be Ir Resotvep: That the American 
Unitarian Association in its 118th Annual Meeting 
heartily endorses the recommendation of the Board 
that an inclusive and representative committee of the 
laity be appointed by the President of the Association, 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors, the President 
of the General Alliance and the President of the Lay- 
men’s League, not only to work in co-operation with 
the Division of Promotion and Publications to present 
this report in “condensed and graphic form to the 
churches,” but also to devise and promote means to 
help the churches to establish in the denomination the 
newly accepted schedule of minimum salaries of $1,800 
($1,300 and parsonage) for an unmarried minister, and 
$2,500 ($2,000 and parsonage) for a married minister, 
and to double the number of churches paying a “sup- 
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The practice: 


porting salary” as the first step in a continuing effort 
to assure to our churches an adequately paid ministry. 


Submitted by the Board of Directors and the Department of the 
Ministry. 
Approved by the Business Committee. 


2. NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD 


Wuereras: The National Resources Planning Board 
has contributed richly to community and national 
planning for post-war conditions; and 

Wuereas: This Board represents an opportunity of 
great promise for future planning among government, 
labor and industry; 

Tuererore, Be Ir Resoivep: That the American Uni- 
tarian Association in its 118th Annual Meeting peti- 
tions the Congress to vote to continue the work of this 
Board; and 

Be Ir Furtuer Resotvep: That Unitarian churches 
and societies employ in their study groups the findings 
of this Board and, wherever possible, contribute to 
general post-war planning and action. 


Submitted by Cuartes A. Enayauy, Manchester, N. H. 
Approved by the Business Committee. 


3, RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Wuereas: It is a fundamental tenet of religious faith 
that all human personality is sacred, and that every 
individual should have equal opportunity in all aspects 
of life, without regard to race or creed; and 

Wuereas: We condemn the discrimination so univer- 
sally practised against Negroes throughout the country 
especially in view of the remarkable progress of the 
Negro against great odds, which clearly demonstrates 
his fitness for every privilege of full citizenship in this 
democracy; 

Bre Ir Resotvep: That Unitarians throughout the 
country do everything in their power to remove dis- 
crimination against the employment of Negroes in 
private industry, war work, stores and businesses, and 
in any and all capacities for which they may be 
qualified; and in furtherance of the above, that the 
churches encourage their individual members to urge 
by letter or interview, employers, unions, and officials 
of government controlling war work, to employ 
Negroes on the same basis as other citizens. 

In view of the adverse pressure which is constantly 
brought to bear on employers in this matter, it is urged 
that wherever Unitarians do business they encourage 
the employer to remove discrimination by asserting 
their willingness to continue as customers when quali- 
fied Negro help is employed. . 
Be Ir Furtner Resotvep: That Unitarians urge 
hotels, restaurants and theaters to receive Negroes 
without discrimination, and to patronize, as far as 
possible, those institutions which do so and that 
schools, colleges, schools of nursing, hospitals and medi- 
cal colleges be urged to accept without discrimination 
qualified Negroes as students. 


Submitted by Frep A. Britt, Jr., vvicpereaetee Pa. 
Approved by the Business Committee. 


International Relations 
Discussion Meeting, Wednesday, May 26, 3:30— 
4:30 P.M. 

Place, Auditorium of the First Church in Boston. 
Leader, Rey. Robert T. Weston, Lexington, Mass. 


4. WAR-TIME POLICY 


Be Ir Resotvep: That the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation in its 118th Annual Meeting endorses the letter 
of the Board of Directors, dated October 14, 1942, 
committing the Association to the cause of world peace 
through the defeat of the Axis powers, with the promise 
to use all its influence to direct the war toward the 
betterment of the life of all mankind. 


Submitted by THappeus B. CuiarK, New Orleans, La. 
Revised and approved by the Business Committee. 


5. MOTION TO SUPPORT U. S. SENATE RESO- 
LUTION 114 FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Wuereas: In the United States, the will of the people 
as to foreign relations must be expressed through the 
Senate to give requisite assurances to the United Na- 
tions; and such explicit expression is critically needed 
now by the peoples of the United Nations, including 
those of the United States; arid 

Wuereas: American public opinion is determined to 
win the war and the peace by the enactment of a 
practicable, non-partisan, democratic policy that will 
make for and maintain a world order where free nations 
are united to uphold the right and to prevent the wrong 
by their co-ordinated power; and 

Wuereas: On March 16, 1943, Senator Ball, on behalf 
of Senators Hill, Burton, Hatch, and himself offered 
the following resolution (Senate Resolution 114) to the 
United States Senate: 


“Resolved, That the Senate advises that the United 
States take the initiative in calling meetings of 
representatives of the United Nations with specific 
and limited authority: 


(1) To assist in co-ordinating and fully utilizing the 
military and economic resources of all member 
nations in the prosecution of the war against the 
Axis. 

(2) To establish temporary administrations for 
Axis-controlled areas of the world as these are 
occupied by United Nations forces, until such time 
as permanent governments can be established. 

(3) To administer relief and assistance in economic 
rehabilitation in territories of member nations need- 
ing such aid and in Axis territory occupied by United 
Nations forces. 


(4) To establish procedures and machinery for 
peaceful settlement of disputes and disagreements 
between nations. 


(5) To provide for the assembly and maintenance 
of a United Nations military force and to suppress 
by immediate use of such force any future attempt 
at military aggression by any nation. 

“That the Senate further advises that any establish- 
ment of such United Nations organization provide 
machinery for its modification, for the delegation of 
additional specific and limited functions to such 
organization, and for admission of other nations to 
membership, and that niember nations should com- 
mit themselves to seek no territorial aggrandize- 
ment.” 


Be Ir Resotvep: By the American Unitarian Associa- 

tion in its 118th Annual Meeting that 
First: Immediate action on Senate Resolution 114 is 
recommended to every Unitarian present, and each 
delegate is urged to communicate promptly his con- 
sidered opinion to the Senators and Representatives 
from his State, as his conscience may prescribe, and 
Second: Since World Order, or the living together of 
free and equal Nations effectively united to uphold 
the right and to prevent the wrong, is of momentous 
significance to the fate of the present and future 
generations, the Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association are to report Senate Resolution 114 to 
all affiliated churches and ministers and to the 
groups of men, women, and youth in those churches 
for prompt individual and group action, and 

Third: The American Unitarian Association here 
assembled through its Directors urges the individual 
members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the other individual members of the United 
States Senate to pass Senate Resolution 114° for the 
organization of the United Nations. 


Submitted by Rupotpx C. Nevenporrrer, New York City, and by 
Exuior S. Benepicr, Freveric G. Metcuer and 
Orto M. STANFIELD. 

Approved by the Business Committee. 


6. POLITICAL PROPOSITIONS TO UNDERLIE A 
JUST AND DURABLE PEACE 

Whereas: The Commission to Study the Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has recently issued a 
Statement of Political Propositions* which underlie a 
just and durable peace and which the United States 
ought now to accept for itself and begin forthwith to 
vealize in co-operation with others; and 

Wuereas: We recognize that a just and durable peace 

(Continued on next page) 


*STATEMENT OF POLITICAL PROPOSITIONS, formulated by The Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 


instituted by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America: 


I. The peace must provide the political framework for a continuing 


collaboration of the United Nations and, in due course, of neutral and enemy nations; II. the peace must make provision for bringing within 
the scope of international agreement those economic and financial acts of national governments which have widespread international reper- 
cussions; III. the peace must make provision for an organization to adapt the treaty structure of the world to changing underlying conditions; 
IV. the peace must proclaim the goal of autonomy for subject peoples, and it must establish international organization to assure and to 
supervise the realization of that end; VY. the peace must establish procedures for controlling military establishments everywhere; VI. the 
peace must establish in principle, and seek to achieve in practice, the right of individuals everywhere to religious and intellectual liberty. 
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Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 

Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical prob- 

lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


ZINN the Florist 


4 Park Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Flowers for all occasions 


intel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


0 erie a ee 
The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
Sn 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 

\ Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
2 Marking 106 years of service 
1837 to the church and clergy 1943 
COX SONS. & VINING; Inc. 


131. EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N=Y. 


THE BSEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanshir Unsurpassed 
Outfitter: t over 2500 
schools colleges. churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


‘Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc 


Citablished Wz: 
7-9 WEST 36™ ST. NEW YORK WY. 


Classified Advertising 


LADY wants board in pleasant home;—village 25 
miles from Boston, near church and post office; 
$32.00 per month, Unitarian. Box No. 10. 
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cannot be established without a_ political 
framework as a basis; now 
Tuererore, Be Iv Resotvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association in its 118th 
Annual Meeting convey to the appropriate 
officers of the Federal Council of Churches 
its hearty commendation of the action of the 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace in issuing such a statement of 
political propositions; and 
Be Iv Furruer Resonivep: That we urge our 
member churches to make a detailed study of 
these and other political propositions to the 
end that their considered opinion may be 
translated into effective action which will in- 
fluence our government in the determination 
of its official policy in this vital matter. 
Submitted by the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation and Social Relations. 


Approved by the Business Committee. 


7. WORLD FEDERATION 
Be It Resotvep: That the American Uni- 
tarian Association in its 118th Annual Meet- 
ing affirms the principle and practicality of 
the federation of the world as the basis of a 
lasting peace among the nations, now en- 
gaged in the greatest conflict of history; and 
Be Ir Furruer Resorvep: That Unitarian 
churches and individuals implement this af- 
firmation by study and action toward the end 
that American citizens may express their de- 
mand for world organization through peti- 
tioning their Legislatures and the Congress to 
request the President to initiate the procedure 
necessary to formulate a Constitution for the 
Federation of the World. 
Submitted by CHartes A. Encyatt, Man- 
chester, N. H. 
Revised and approved by the Business Com- 
mittee. 


A.U.A. NOMINATIONS 


Vicr-PresipeNts—OnE YEAR 

Renominated 

H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa.; A. 
Kenneth Dane, Concord, N. H.; Irving D. 
Dawes, Richmond, Va.; Richard Lloyd Jones, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, 
ill.; Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass.; 
Frank S. Symons, Montreal, Que., Can.; Rey. 
Jacob Trapp, Denver, Colo. 


REGIONAL 


New Nomination 
Rey. Rol W. Benner, Berkeley, Calif. 


Directors—Turee YEARS 
Renominated 
Frederic H. Fay, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Edward I. Walkley, Marblehead, Mass.; Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass. 
New Nominations 
W. Linwood Chase, Wellesley, Mass.; Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, Boston, Mass. 
Direcrors—One YEAR 
Renominated 
J. Halsey Gulick, Andover, N. H. 
New Nominations 
Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., Needham, 
Mass.; William Roger Greeley, Lexington, 
Mass.; the incoming Presidents of American 
Unitarian Youth and the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 


When you visit Boston 
dine in the 


HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


Visit the Beautiful New 
COLONY ROOM 
for Luncheon or Dinner 
@ 


On Beacon Hill Opposite 
‘the State House 


* STAR ISLAND x 


Awaits Peace 
In the meantime, Shoalers are 
urged to support the 
MAINTENANCE FUND 
Address: 


STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Pea 


The 
JOSEPH PRIESTLY HOUSE, Inc. 


224 WEST TULPEHOCKEN STREET 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* 


Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz, President 


* 


A uniTarIANn boarding home for men 


and women sixty-five years of age or over. 


This home is beautifully and conven- 
iently located and fully equipped for the 
comfort and enjoyment of the residents. 


7 
For information and rates please apply to 


MRS. ROBERT B. THORNTON 
Chairman of Admission Committee 


102 WEST GREENWOOD AVENUE 
LANSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


must include “spiritual” fruits! They take longer 
to grow and they require a good deal of hard 
work, but they are essential to a balanced diet. 


Here are titles which will constitute a nourish- 
ing diet: 


GREAT COMPANIONS 
Vols. I & II 
Compiled by Robert French Leavens 
Volumes I & II, $3.00 each; Boxed Set, $5.00 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


Compiled by Everett Moore Baker, 
Herbert Hitchen, Vivian Pomeroy 


Blue or khaki cloth, 50c; paper edition, 25¢ 


SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


By Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
Cloth $1.50; 
Army and Navy edition, khaki or blue, $1.50 


THIS DO AND LIVE 


By Horace Westwood, $1.50 


RELIGION SAYS YOU CAN 


By Dilworth Lupton 
Cloth edition, $1.50; Paper edition, 50c 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Frances Merry Barnard Home 


Incorporated 


(Incorporated i in Massachusetts in 1910) 
50 Beacon Street, Hyde Park (Boston) Mass. 


Phe Unitarian Home 
for Aged ‘W omen 


Fititep to capacity, it has a long waiting list. 
The present endowment assures its permanence. 
Bequests and gifts are needed from individuals, 
Alliances, Laymen’s League Chapters and 
Unitarian churches to enlarge this vital work 
for aged Unitarian women who are no longer 
able to take care of themselves. 


Trustees 
Mr. Puitip P. Suarpres, President 
Mrs. Grorce R. Buinn Mr. Amos R. Lirrie 
Mr. Lawrence E. Brown Mrs, Bearrtce WINsoR 
Freperick M. Exior W. Forses Rosertson, Clerk 


We should like to tell more about the home to 
all who are interested. Please write W. Forses 
Rosertson, Room 917, 80 Boylston Street, 
Boston, ‘Mass. 


Sunset Hall 


A CALIFORNIA HOME 


For Liberal-Minded Persons of Advancing Years 


Ei Le AEDS ATT RIE PEL PE TIEN a ee +2 7} 
x ‘ f 4g 
t te " * a 


A Non-Profit, Philanthropic Corporation 
Sponsored by FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH of Los Angeles 


DR. ERNEST CALDECOTT, Minister of the Church 
President of Sunset Hall 
rece are two large homes (the main house is pictured 
above) and a cottage-apartment on the grounds. A homelike, 
“non-institutional” atmosphere is maintained, with an infor- 
mal and friendly relationship among all residents. 
Correspondence invited 


Address: Dr. Ernest Caupecort, President, or 
Mr. Grorce Wyant, Treasurer, care of 
First Unitarian Church, 2936 West 8th St., Los Angeles, California 


SUNSET HALL, 1424 S. Manhattan PI., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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To the Register: 

“A Program for Action” in the Febru- 
ary number is the kind of project that 
requires the understanding of many 
minds, and in the limited space avail- 
able I offer comments concise and, I 
hope, constructive. 

I think that it is easy to exaggerate 
the importance of equal access to raw 
materials, although in special areas like 
the Ruhr, there are problems of unique 
difficulty. 

There cannot be equal access to raw 
materials, simply because they do not 
occur uniformly. Generally speaking, 
raw materials are sold in world trade 
on a competitive basis—a basis of which 
no buyer can complain. 

{ think that it will be found that so- 
called backward regions suffer  prin- 
cipally from the relatively high fixed 
prices which concentrations of labor and 
capital are able to enforce in the manu- 
facturing regions from which the back- 
ward regions buy. 

What we need particularly to be con- 
cerned about, therefore, is to give such 
education that no country shall place 
arbitrary restrictions on international 
trade. That means, of course, co-opera- 
tive international effort to reduce tariff 
barriers. 

We must also be sure that figures of 
cost or price on the home front are in 
line. If obsolescent capitalization is not 
properly charged off, or if labor by 
coercive methods seeks selfish advantage, 
or if governmental methods or taxation 
policy are allowed to become antiquated, 
the results are the same in creating busi- 
ness bottlenecks, or in jeopardizing em- 
ployment, or in possible disruption of 
international trade. 

Technological advance calls constantly 
for a cost and price reduction program, 
if the consumers’ buying power is to be 
maintained. The effort to keep costs 
and prices within bounds must be vigor- 
ous also, not merely to prevent outright 
inflation, but to keep the financial struc- 
ture sound. To accomplish this there 
will have to be further elaboration of 
orderly processes for economic adjust- 
ments, both domestic and international, 
if there is to be fair and democratic 
opportunity for all. 

The future calls for vision and intellec- 
tual honesty. As an example of the 
kind of problem soon to be faced, con- 
sider the nature and extent of the relief 
we are to offer in world rehabilitation. 
We shall have to be particularly careful, 
for instance, that we do not finance com- 
petitive industries in foreign countries 
more rapidly than our own industries 
can make adjustment to meet such com- 
petition. Otherwise we shall risk domes- 
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Rey. Epwriy T. Bueurer, Third Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, broadcasting April 4th 
over Station WAIT on the Unitarian 
Radio Hour. The May schedule for this 
popular midwest feature is as follows: 
May 2, Dr. Van Ogden Vogt, Chicago; 
May 9 and 16, Rev. John Heyworth, 
Chicago; and May 23 and 30, Rev. Robert 
Turner, Hinsdale. 


tic economic friction of the most serious 
kind. 

A tremendous amount of concise and 
detailed information is necessary to for- 
mulate an efficient program of world in- 
dustry, and if such a program is to be 
supported in a democratic way, the 
principles to be followed must be clear 
and logical, and must be widely dis- 
cussed and understood. 

Puiuie T. Cooiipce 
Bangor, Maine 


To the Register: 

I have been reading American Destiny 
by Reverend A. Powell Davies which 
was among the books favorably reviewed 
in your March issue. Not being an 
American, I comment on it with diffi- 
dence, but, as one keenly interested in 
the vital subject of international rela- 
tions, I shall do so. 

The book advocates a vigorous partici- 
pation on the part of the United States 
in international affairs, which is all to 
the good. The world badly needs it. 
Unless, however, the objective is ap- 
proached ina wise manner, it will not 
be reached—in a wise manner. It is in this 
respect that I think the book ‘has un- 
fortunate aspects. 

Perhaps, being a Canadian, I am 
hypersensitive on the subject of imperial- 
jsm; you see, whereas you in the United 
States got rid of it on the receiving end 
more than a century and a half ago, we 
have been fighting it for about that long 
and are only recently really quit of it. 
But American Destiny exudes it, or so it 


seems to me—an outsider—and I think 
you will agree that that is important. 
Take the following quotations: 

“Not by design, but by necessity, the 
American people are moving towards 
world ascendancy. It was inevitable 
always.” (p. 7.) 

“.. . the world must be such that 
America can live in it. As*America is 
itself the only sufficient, constructive 
force, now capable of organizing the 
world to that end, of necessity America 
must do it.” (p. 8.) 

“Once again, the American Revolu- 
tion must go forward or go back, grow 
or die, extend or perish; once again, free- 
dom must be expanded and the area of 
its protective unity enlarged.” (p. 53.) 

“The American Revolution once, like 


‘ American ascendancy today, was always 


inevitable;” (p. 66.) 

“This raises, however, the moral ques- 
tion . . . of the rightness or the wrong- 
ness of the use of force. The fact is that, 
wherever and whenever promptly need- 
ful, we must use force.” (p. 89.) 

“In other words, we must adopt a 
course which shapes events instead of 
just pursues them. As we have seen, this 
may at any time mean war. Not that we 
sought war, or will ever seek it.” (p. 90.) 

It may be argued that none of these 
quotations should be quoted out of con- 
text, but that, unfortunately, is the way 
they operate. I am sure the author is 
sincere, with imperialism farthest from 
his mind, as indeed in one place in his 
book he protests, which only goes to 
show how insidious the beast is. 

Ross Macponaup 
Montreal, Quebec 


APPLICANTS FOR 
ADMISSION 


The following men have applied for 
admission to the Unitarian Fellowship 
of Ministers: John K. Findly, Tufts 
College School of Religion; Morris Reed 
Robinson; minister of the Universalist 
Church, Anisquam, Mass., applying for 
Affilated Fellowship; Alfred Schenkman, 
Divinity School, University of Chicago; 
Francis Ruland, Meadville Theological 
School; Hugh W. Weston, Northside 
Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vil- 
mar K. Bose, Meadville Theological 
School; G. Richard Kuch, Meadville 
Theological School; John Frank Hay- 
ward, Meadville Theological School; Rob- 
ert Lee Zoerheide, Meadville Theological 
School; Russell R. Bletzer, Harvard Di- 
vinity School; Eugene A. Luening, Mead- 
ville Theological School; Homer A. Jack, 
Meadville Theological School. 

If you have any information concern- 
ing any of these applicants which might 
be helpful or of interest to the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, it will be appreciated 
if you will communicate with Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, Secretary of the Fel- 
lowship Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


the Methodists of 
Greenfield, whose edifice is heated by 
that scarce commodity, oil, worshipped 


On March 28, 


at All Souls’ Unitarian Church. A 
beautiful sunlit day was provided. 

The Methodist parson delivered, as 
only a Methodist could, a stirring sermon 
on “The Fervent Follower.’ He con- 
cluded his sermon with a prayer: 

“O Lord, send down Thy fire upon Thy 
ministers...” 

At that moment the doors of the fire- 
house across the street opened and, with 
siren and gong, the engines sped down 
the street 


A very patriotic and very polite 
woman sent an invitation to one of the 
officers at an Army camp not far from 
her home. “Mr. and Mrs. Brown,” she 
wrote, “request the pleasure of Capt. 
Green’s company at dinner Thursday.” 

The answer came back next day. “With 
the exception of five men on leave and 
three on the sick list,” it said, “Capt. 
Green’s company accepts your invitation 
with pleasure.” 


From the Program of the Lenten In- 
stitute for Church Workers in a New 
England City recently: 

“2:30 to 5:00 p. m.; seminar for 
deans, second floor; alcohol, third floor, 
cross corridor, up one flight.” 


The Last of Its Kind for the Duration 

Tommy was meandering homeward 
much later than his usual supper time. 

A friend of the family happened to 
meet him and said, “Why, Tommy, aren't 
you afraid you'll be late for supper?” 

“Nope,” Tommy replied. “I’ve got the 
meat.” 


—Junior Messenger 


A teacher who wanted to have a check 
cashed was being identified to a bank 
teller. The teller asked her what de- 
nomination she would like. 

“Oh,” she said, “I am a Unitarian.” 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily. 9 a. m. to 5 p. m,. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. to 
4 p.m. All are welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Streets. 
_ Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday Serv- 
ice at 11 a. m., Church School, 9:30 a. m. 
Gannett Club. (Young People’s Group), 5:45 
p. m. Evening Chapel Service, 7:45 p. m. A 
cordial welcome to all. 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“Ready! —Aim!—“ 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 
++. Look for the date line => 


In this time of war “Eveready” flashlights 
and batteries are vital equipment, both at 
the front and at home. Here’s how you ean 
help conserve the critical materials they’re 
made from: Don’t buy a new flashlight if 
the old one can be repaired. Don’t hoard 
batteries. Use them sparingly. 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade- 
mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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LOOKING TO 


HE future means next month or next summer to 

most high school boys. They realize that the transi- 

tion from boyhood to manhood must be accelerated. 
Each boy should decide in what way he can be of great- 
est service. For some it may mean immediate military 
service even before graduation from high school, but 
for those who have more ability it means further educa- 
tion which will qualify them for positions of responsi- 
bility and leadership. f 


A high school diploma is the dividing line. It is the 
major requirement for advancement into many of the 
interesting branches of the services and the new Army 
and Navy College Training Programs. 


Proctor Academy is helping boys finish this first ob- 
jective. The small enrollment and intimate surround- 
ings are conducive to hard work. The distractions of the 
war industries and uniforms are not in sight. The Acad- 
emy is alert to the world situation, but the administra- 
tion has attempted to keep its work within essential 
bounds. 
every possible encouragement to the immediate job of 
finishing high school. : 


This does not mean that the entire time is devoted ‘to 
academic work. Experience has proved that boys progress 


in’ 
2 


The environment has been molded to give ° 


THE FUTURE 


faster and more thoroughly if the program is balanced 
with adequate manual projects, athletic sports, and pure 
recreation. 


PROCTOR SUMMER SESSION 


Objectives: To make graduation possible before the 
enlistment age of seventeen and the draft 
age of eighteen. Boys may save up to a 


year in their graduation. 


To prepare boys for the New Army-Navy 


College Training Program. 


Dates: An eight weeks’ session starting on July 


sixth and closing on August thirty-first. 


Activities: 
assist on the school farm. Adequate provi- 
sions are provided for many camping activ- 
ities, such as sailing, swimming, over-night 
trips and athletic sports. 


The tuition charge is’ $300. This includes 
all expenses such as laundry, board and 
room, ° 


Cost: 


For further details write to: Fev 
J. HALSEY GULICK, Headmaster 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

Andover, New Hampshire ens 


Besides the academic work the boys will 


